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Gentleman Angler: 24 


Short, Plain, and Eaſy In $TRUCTIONS, wher oy 
the moſt ignorant Beginner may, in a ſhort Time, 
become 1 erfect Artiſt in Angling for Sa'mmm, 
Salmon Pe 4, Trout, Pike, Carp, Perch, Barbel, 
Tench, Bream, Chub, Greyling, Mullets, Flound: * 
Roch, Date, Gudgeon, &c. 


| With ſeveral OnservaTiONs on Angling, Angle Rods, and 


 ntificial Flies; How to chuſe the beſt Hair, and 
Indian Graſs; Of the proper Times and Seaſons for 
River and Pond Fiſhing ; When Fiſh ad. 3 And what * — 
Baits are chiefly to be uſed, G. on. 


To which is Added, ATRFEAT TSE concerning Sheet | 
Fiſting ; with an Account of the Nature of ſuch Rivers 
as empty themſelvcs into it, or are near unto it, 6 0. 
Alſo the AN GL ERS New Song; The Laws of Angling; 
And the Form of a LICENCE and 1 for Aus 


2 8 „ 6 


1 with. an APP E ND 1X, en the Method of 
Rock and SEA FISRING ; An Alphabetical Explanatien ef 
Technical Wor sps uſed in the Art of ANGLING ; Choice Ræx- 

c ki rs for Dreſſing FI n; And, How to Improve Barren | 
 GrouND, by turning it into F 18M Pox ps; 3 With plain DI1z gc» 
T1oNs how to Make a \ TROUT PoND, Se. VF Eos EN 

— 8 — . an | 

By a Gentleman, who has made Angling his Diver- 

ſion upwards of Twenty-Eight Years. 
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May, without” J. anity, 
Vong Treatiſe upon 
ä  AXGLING, ts the moſt 
perfect and compleat of any that 
has hitherto appeared in Print. 
Other Books are generally crouded | 
with ſo _ many ſuperfluous and Un. | | 
neceſſary Accounts of the Value 
which * upon ſome 
Kind of V ifh, and with. reciting 


| 


. The 1 PRE FA C E= 
what was the Opinion of the An- 
| tients concerning them, that they 

ſeem to be calculated to "pleaſe Men 
of Speculation, rather than to in- 
ſtrutt a young Beginner, or Oey 
him in ths Art of ANGLING 


To this may be added, That they. | 
ene frequently with a Deſcrip= | 
tion of the various Nets by be 
Lib may be taken; how to lay: | 
Night Lines; how to Snare F iſh 3. 


wit h other nefarious and clandeſtine 


Methods, by which they may be | 
deſtroy d: But this is downright 
Poaching, which has nothing to "ds 


1 _ with Angling. 


7 here. is as much Difference 
between an Angler and. a Poacher, 
as betaween the Fair Trader pq 
the RON + ; and the Legiſlature 
|  avere: 


ater ae ↄx— 1 * 


] The PREFACE. il 
ere ſenſible of this, avhen they 
made the Practices of the one 


(Penal, and laid 0 Reſtraint upon 
| 2 othe r. 


þ 1 awould' not be bits thought 10 | 
4 inveigh againſt the Uſe of "Nite, 8 
by thoſe who are Lords of Royal- 
ties, or pay Rent for Fiſheries ;., | 
| my Small Artillery is levelled 
aga uf ſuch Perſons only, 0 
dandeſtinely invade other Mens 
Properties, and, by Poaching Me- 


thods, deſtroy more Fiſh in ons 
Month, than all the Anglers in 


England do take in ſeven Tears. 


Anglers can * no Prej iis 10 
a River; they cath Fiſh Tor thew © 


Recreation. and Pleaſure, not for 
Lucre ; whereas Poachers male it 


their Livelihood 2 Night and by 
Day, 2 


' We PREFACE. 


Day : And it may be truly ſaid, 
in a literal Senſe, 7 Hat all Is Fiſh | 
Which comes to their Nets. | 


Bip theſe Reaſons, I have omitted 
| all ſuperfluous Niceties, Deferip- + 
Hons, and. Opinions of the An- 
tients;  chufing to come immediately 
to the Point, and treat of fuch | 
Things only, as will inſtruct a 
young Beginner, and improve thoſe | 
who. have made ſome Progreſs in | 
be Art of An pling : And to faci- 
litate this, I — pur rſued a Me- 
 thod entirely new ; and have given 
ſuch plain and eaſy Rules and 
Däirections, as Wil, * carefully | 
R obſer ved, and Put in Practice, 
| quickly enable a young Angler 10 ? 

become an Artiſt. 


The PREFACE. L 


; Theſe Rules and Directions are 
© founded upon Experience, which is 
"tbe moſt infallible Miſtreſs, and not 
talen up upon Hear-lay, to which 
little Credit is to be given: For © 
moſt Anglers generally take a Pla- 
«ſure in deluding young Beginners, 

| and leading them aftray, by ſend- 


| 
„ 
ing them to ſuc laces | 
x ing th ſuch P as are 
; 


88 


unfrequented by Fiſh ; and telling 
them that ſuch Baits are proper, 
© when they know the contrary. 
his is very. ungenerous Treat= 
ment, and unworthy of an Ang- 
ler: For my Part, I am Jo far 
4 from Repining, that it gives me 
, much Satisfaction, when it falls 
>Y'o the Lot of another to hook a 
* large. I. iſh, and 1 never refuſe | 
2 Aid, or * Counſel. 


1 


Much 


vi The PREFACE. 


es mi ** be added : in Com- | 


mendation of this Mork ; but I 


hall only ſay further, That I have 
endeavoured to be Conciſe, and to 
1 ſtick cloſe to the Matter, and rather 


more to the Practice of the Art, 


than the Theory ; and do ſubmit N 


myſelf to the 3 of expert f 
Anglers, and the Experience * 1 


BY young Learners. 


n 1 


Gentleman ANGLER. 
E that will be an expert 
Angler, muſt be endued with 


1 280 he following Qualifications ; 


—— VIR. 


PATIENCE, 
D1iL1GENCE, 
8 RESOLUTION: 
Patient, to endure the Difappoint- 
ments that attend Anglers, who cannot 
Promiſe to themſelves, at all times, the 
geſired Succeſs; Diligent, in following 
ſuch Inſtructions as ſhall be communi- 
Fated to him, obſerving the various Sea- 
or ſons 
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2 | The Gentleman Angler 


ſons of the Year, and various Diſpoſiti- 
ons of Fiſh ; Reſolute, to riſe early, and 
purſue his Sport, whether it be Hot or 
Cold, iu Winter or in Summer. 

It will be needleſs to launch ſerck in 
the Praiſe and Commendation of Ang- | 
ling, or to ſhew that it is an innocent 
Diverſion, and a healthful Recreation; 
Experience will confirm the Truth: And 


they who are reſolved to become Anglers, 


will ſoon give the fame judgment; tho 
the plaineſt Demonſtration will never be 


ſuſficient to convince and refute its Ene- 


mies. I ſhall nor, therefore, waſte Time 
in unneceſſary Encomiums, but proceed 
to lay down ſuch Rules and Directions, 
as are grounded upon Experience, and 
which will ſuffice to teach and inſtruct | 
young Beginners to become perfect Ar- 
tiſts in Time. 


Firſt then, Let the young 1 be 
equipt with Variety of Hooks, and a com- 
petent Quantity of every Sort; let him 
be always furniſhed with Tackle, ſuit- 
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able to that Branch of Angling with 


which he hath a mind to divert himſelf. 


Let him not be without Wax, and Va- . 
rietyf 


The Gentlewas pig hs os 
riety of Silk, a Pair of Scifſars, or Pen- 


knife, a Bicket, or Bag, and Landing- 
Net, Plummets, Shot, and Floats of 


every Kind ; Needles and J. hread, Lines, 


Hair, Tadian Graſs, Variety of Feathers, 'Y 
more particularly thoſe taken from the | 
Neck of a Mallard, the Wing of a Par- 
> rridge, a Capon's Neck, the Top of a 


1 Plover, or the Hackle of a Red Cock. 


He muſt likewiſe be furniſhed with Twiſt | 
and Bedding, for dubbing his artificial | 
Flies; he muſt have a Landing-Hook, | 
Reels for his Silk Lines, a Pouch or: I 
Book for his Hair Lines, which ought 
do be rolled up in a circular Form; a 
convenient Place to repoſite his ſmall 


Craft, viz. Flies, Hooks, Wax, Shot, 


Silk, Sc. a Bag for his Worms, and a 
| Tin-Box for his Gentles, &c. Daily Ex- 
perience will teach him what other Ne- 
ceſſaries he will have occaſion to uſe. _ 
e As ſeveral Gentlemen take a Pleaſure | 

in making and mending their own Rods; 
and as others delight altogether in a 
Rural Life, and conſequently cannot 
preſently apply themſelves to a F/ 


Tackle Shop, when any Damage happens 


to their Rods; ; It may be proper to give 
B 2 ſo mes 


8 
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; 4 The Gaile A 


ſome Hints to ſuch Gentlemen, which, 
when put in Practice, will enable them 
to be Arliſis, in making their own 


Rods. — The But-end of every Rod 


fhould not exceed two or three Foot (at 
| Moſt) in Length; and every other Joint 

ought to riſe proportionably taper from 

the firſt : Hazel is the beſt for the up- 
permoſt, which, as well as the others, 
muſt be cut when the Sap deſcends to the 
Root, that is, in the Month of Ochober. 


I have ſeen very good Rods made of | 


the Wood taken from the Yew Tree, 
bur they are generally more brittle than 
the Hagel, eſpecially if not well ſea- 
i - fon'd.-: 


If che Shots are a little crook- 
ed, let them be warmed in a gentle 


Plame, and then they may with Eaſe 
Be made Rraight ; if they have Knobs or 
Lumps upon them, a ſharp Knife will 
toon take away thoſe Excreſcences; 3 but 
it is beſt to chuſe thoſe which are na- 
turally ſtraight, taper, and free from 
Knots or Banks. Having thus prepared 
them, place them either over a Chim- 
ney, wherein a good Fire is conſtantly 
kept, or within a Chimney where there 


is a moderate Fire; by this Means the 
Pith 


7 he 3 Hog 7 i 


Pith will be conſumed, and the Joint 
become tough and ſerviceable. Obſerve 
to place the Top-joints ſo nicely, that 
they do not bend or warp in drying; 
and when you uſe them, apply to the 
Top thereof a Piece & V. balebone, made 
curiouſly round and taper, Let vey] 
> Joint be nicely ſpliced with a fine wax- 
ed Thread, according to Art ; and your N 
Rod ought. to be ſtronger, or weaker, 
in Proportion to the Strength of the F ith 
for which you deſign to angle, or the 
Place in which you angle. It will be. 
very convenient to have ings, or Eyes, 
(as ſome call them) made of tine Wire, 
and placed ſo artificially upon your Rod, 
from the one End to the other, that when 
you lay your Eye to one, you may ſee 
through all the reſt; and your Rod being 
thus furniſh'd, you will eaſily learn from 
thence how to put Rings to all your 
other Rods. Through theſe Rings your 
Line muſt run, which will be kept in a 
1 due Poſture, and you will find great Benefit 
# hereby., Lou muſt alſo have a Winch 
or /hect, affixed to your Rod, about a 
2 oot above the end, that you may give 


3 to the F iſh, which, if large, will 
n B53 „ 
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but arp, found, and of a proper Length; 
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The Gentleman Angler. 


be apt to run a great way before it may 
de proper to check him, or before he 


will voluntarily return. 


D IRECTIONS for chuſong good Hair, | 


Indian Graſs, and Hooks. 
In chuſing good Hair, obſerve 1 . 


and be ſure that it be long, round, and 
even, without any Flaw, Bank, or Ble- 
miſh. The ſame Directions are to be 
follow'd in the Choice of the Indian 
. young, vigorous, healthy 


Stone-horſe, who is in his Prime, affords 


the ſtrongeſt Hair; and the moſt proper 


Time for plucking his Tail, (from 
| whence alone Hair for making Lines is 
do be taken) is when he goes to cover 


a Mare. An old or ſick Horſe has but 


indifferent Hair; and what is taken from 
a dead Hor ſe, except he has died ſuddenly, 
and without any lingring Diſtemper, and 
bis Tail has been immediately cut off, 
0 0 f very little Value, and ſuffers a Di- 5 
minution of Strength. In chuſing your 
Hlaobs, take care that they are ſharp at 


the Point, and the Beards not broken, 
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The Ber Angle. 


and obſerve that the Wire be not 4 to 
give way, ſo that you may ſtraighten them 


with your Fingers; for if fo, they will 
ſpoil your Sport, not being able to hol 


any Fiſh: Chuſe a Hook whole Shank is 


ſhort, otherwiſe it will be apt to break 


f off, upon the leaſt Touch. 


Hor 2 nale Hair Lines. 885 


You muſt provide yourſelf with an | 
Inſtrument for Twiſting ; then take your 
Hair, and cut off an Handfal at the End, : 


| becauſe. the Bottom- part is generally 


weak, if not rotten, occaſion'd by the 


Dirt that lies conſtantly upon it. Turn 


the Top of one Hair to the Tail of 
the other, which will cauſe every 


Part to be equally ſtrong; ; knot them at 


one End, and divide them into three 


Parts: Twiſt every Part by itſelf, and 
knot them together: Then put that End 
into the Cleft of your Inſtrument, four 


Inches ſhorter than your. Hair; twine 


your Warp one way alike, and faſten 
them in three Clifts alike {traig ht; 


then take out the other End, 10 let 
it twine which way it will ; then ſtrain it 
1B: 4 ga a little, 
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Hair, divide it into ſix Parts; then take 
one Quart of Ale, and put into it a Pound 
of Allom; then put one Part of your 
Hair, and all together, into a Pan, and 
let them boil ſoftly for half an Hour; 


When you have done this, take two 


— * 


The Gentleman Angler. 


When you have prepar'd as many 
Links as will ſoffice to make your Line 


long enough, you muſt then tie them 
togther with a Water Knot, or a Dutch 
Knot or a Weaver's Knot ;, then cut off 


the ſhort. Ends about the Breadth of a 


Straw from the Knot ; and thus your 


Lines will be comely and even, and fit 
for any manner of Fiſh. 


Now foraſmuch as the various Sane 


of the Year, and the various Colours of 
the Waters, will require various coloured 
Lines; the young Angler may learn to 


colour his Hair (for making Lines) after b 
= 3 | 


Hor to make Hair Green. f 
| £ 
; 


HavinG procured a Quantity of 2 bite 


then take out your Hair, and let it dry. 


Quarts 


« | 


The Gentleman Angler. 9 


Quarts of fair Water, and put it into 
another Pan, and two Handfuls of Jax, 
and lay a Tile, or a Stone, to preſs it 


down, and let ir boil ſoftly for the Space 


of an Hour; and when the Scum 1s yel- 
low, put in your Hair, with half a Pound 


of Copperas beaten into Powder, and 


let it boil for half an Hour; then take it 
off from the Fire, and let it ſtand for 
five or fix Hours, then take out the Hair 


and dry it. By this means you will 


have a fine Green for the Water; and the 
more Copperas you yur to it, the beer 
it will be. 


How to make Hair Yellow. 


＋ u E ſecond Quantity of your Hair i is 


to be manag'd as directed before, with 
* Allom, or with Wax, n fe 
or V erdigreaſe. 


To make another Yellow. 


. AK E two Quarts of ſmall Ale, and” 


© ſtamp therein three Handfuls of Walnut | 
$ A. j then put in your Hair, and let it 


remam 


E 5 


The Gentleman tute” 


N remain until it be of as deep a Colour as 
you would have it. 


— 
— dey nar — — 


\ . To maße Hair a Ruſſet Colour. 
Tak a Pint of ſtrong Lee, and half 


þ 1 a Pound of Soot, and a little Juice of 
05 Walnut Leaves, and a Quart of Allom ; 


put them all together ! in a Pan, and boil 
j them well, and, when it is cold, put in 
| your third Quantity of Hair, and let it 
| ſteep until it is as dark as you would have 
4 it to be. 
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To make Hair Brown. 
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Take ſtrong Ale and Salt, mix em 
together, and let your fourth Quantity of 
Fair ſoak therein two Days and two 
Nights, and it will be a * Brown 


” Colour. 
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=_ 75 make Hair Tawny. 


Tas © and Water, and mix them 
together, and ſteep your fifth Quantity 
of Hair therein, for the Space of four 


or five Hours; then take it out, and let 
f it 


. | , * 
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=. The Beate man 1 ag. vt 
* it ſoak one Day in a Tan-pit, and it will 
be as fine a Tawny Colour as you can 
deſire for your Purpoſe. — The fixth 
Part of your Hair remains White, _ 
Now to know the Seaſons, and dif- 
ferent Waters, for which thoſe different 
| Colours are proper, obſerve, that the 
' Yellow is to be uſed in all clear Waters, 
from September to November : The 
| Ruſjet ſerves all the Winter, and until 
the End of April, as well in Rivers as in 
Pools and Lakes: The Brown is to be 
ulſed in blackiſh Waters; the Tawny, in 
thoſe Rivers, or Waters, that are heathy 
or mooriſh. 
As ſome Perſons are curious, and may 
be defirous to make their own Hooks, 


they may gratify their Curioficy after this 
Manner: 


To make H OOKS, 


2 Vo muſt be provided wh the fol- 
3 lowing Inſtruments, vis. a Hammer, a 
Knife, a Pair of Pincers, 2 Semy-C leam 

of Iron, a File, a Wreft, a Bender, a Pair 

of long and thine Tongs, and an Anvil, 
and Steel Needles of different Sizes. Put 


" 
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a e into a Fire of Charcoal until 
* it be red hot, then take it out and let 


Nuie; make the Point ſharp with a File, 
or by grind ing it upon a Stone, and put 
it into the Fire again, and then bend it 
into what Shape you think fit. Make 
ll the upper Part of 55 Shank four- ſquare, 


quench it ſuddenly in Water, and it will 
be hard and ſtrong. ; 
When you have made your Hooks, 


= 

1 
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or Trouble that are taken about them, 
ſince the beſt may be purchaſed at a 


r. 
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1 Strength and Size. 

i 85 Hou 7⁰ whip a H « © 0 K. 
ir final Silk or any Colour ; a if 
it be for large Hooks, then double and 


about that Part of your Line where you 
would 


18 7 
Pp it cool, and rats the Beard with your” 


and file the Edges ſmooth, leſt it fret the 
Line; then put it into the Fire again, and 
give it an eaſy, gentle, red Heat; then 


(though they are ſcarce worth the N 


cheap Price) you 5 learn to faſten | 
them to your Line, according to their | 


twiſt it, and let it be well waxed, and 
for a ſmall Hook let it be ſingle ; wind | it 
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©. would have the Hook ſtand, about a 
Straw breadth, then put your Hook to it, 
and twiſt the Silk round it two Parts of 
the Length that it ſhall be twiſted in all; 
and when you come to the third Part, . 
ber put your Silk in at the Hole three 
or four times over the Beard of your 
Hook: having done this, wet your Hook, 
4 and draw your Silk tight and cloſe, F 
3 and take care that your Line, always lies 
on the Inſide of the Hook, then cut off 
the Silk, and the End of the Line, as 
nigh as you can to the Twiſt. 5 
Tour Lines muſt be proportioned in 
strength and Fineneſs to the different 
Sort of Fiſh for which you angle: As 
for Example; If for the ſmall Roach, 
the Bleake, or the Gudgeon, or the Ruff: . 
gor Pope, angle with a Line of one Hair; 
for Dace, or Roach, with three Hairs; 
for Perch, Flounder, or ſmall Bream, 
with four Hairs ; forChub or Cbevin, 
Carp, Tench, and Fel, with fix Hairs; 
for Barbel, large Chub, large Trout, and 
great Bream, with nine Hairs ; for Sal- 
mon, with twelve or fifteen Hairs. But for- 
55 aſmuch as Trout are a ſhy and wary Fiſh, 
and as large Bream Dae {mall Mouths, 
| and 


& | 
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and require a ſmall Hook, it is beſt to 
uſe the Indian Graſs for them, as the laſt 
Link of your Line, which will be 2 
fine and ſtrong. | 


How to make FL 0e 


IE a Piece of Cork that is ſound 
and firm, ſhape it ſo as that it may be 


like an Egg, ſave only that the one End 


muſt be ſomewhat ſharper. than the ſmall 


End of an Egg; then bore it through 
with a ſmall red-hot Iron, and make it 
ſmooth upon a Grind-ftone: A Float 


for one Hair muſt be no bigger than a # 


Pea ; for three Hairs, as big as a Bean; 


for fix Hairs, as a ſmall Wall-nut ; for- 


twelve, as large as a Prench-Walnut. 


' Quill-Floats with a red Head are beſt' 


for ill Waters, or for Rivers, whoſe 
Currents are not very ſtrong ; but Cork 
is to be uſed in ſtrong Currents, or when 


the Surface of the Water is rough, be- 


cauſe it is moſt viſible. 
2s Quil-Floats are very liable to Ac- 
cidents; and as it will often be found 
neceſſary to join two Floats together, ſo 
that they may be able to bear the greater 
Weight 


| The Gentleman Angler. — 9 


eight of Lead; and foraſmuch as a 


Perſon in the Country cannot have im- 


5 ediate Recourſe to thoſe who make and 


end Fiſh-Tackle : I ſhall therefore give 


The young Angler ſuch Inſtructions, as 
will enable him to perform what he 
wants to have done, as neat, ſtrong and 


by ae 
"*% 85 


2 r 
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3 firm, as if he had apply'd himſelf to the 
5 & reateſt Artiſt in London. 


If the Float be bruiſed and ſplit, there 


Ss no Remedy for it; and therefore, in 


och a Caſe, ſave the Plug or mall 


iece of Wood which has the little 


Brass: wire at the End of it; and this 
may ſerve for another. 

If che Water gets in at the Top E 
your Float, you muſt amend that Defect 
by covering it with Sealing-wax : If the 


Plug of your Float be looſe, pull it out; and : 


if it ſhould chance at any time to come out 

of itſelf, it muſt be put in and faſtened 

with one of the following Cements. 
” Cement for PL 0.4 7's. 


Tak E Bees-wax bruiſed ſmall, Chalk. 


| ſcraped fine, and black Roſin beaten to 
; Powder, of each an equal Quantity : 


Melt 5 


| with that Part of the Plug which goes 4 
into the Mouth of a ſingle Float, but let if 


thus prepared your Plug, dip it into yourl 
melted Roſin, and place your Quill 
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| T all theſe together in a Silver Spoon, 
or in a ſmall Tin Veſſel made for the 
Purpoſe, and take Care that they be well 
mixd, as they melt. 


Another. 


T AKE Brick-duf ſifted very fine, and ; 
common Ron beaten to Powder: To one 
Part of Brick-auf put two Parts of Ron, L 
and melt them, as before directed. 3 
Now to fix your Plug in your Float, 
dip it in either of the Cements, when : 
they are melted, and be ſure to 10 8 
your Float immediately upon it, for the 
Cement cools in an Inſtant. ; 
If you would join two Floats or Quit 0 
| together, let the Plug be of the ſame Shape 


be a little thicker in the Middle than ati 
the Ends; and take Care that each End | 

be ſomewhat leſs than the Mouth of the 
Quill into which it is to be put, other 
wiſe it may be apt to ſplit it. Having 


vpon it-: Do the like by the othallf 
: Ene 


End of the Plug, and by the other 
Quill. DIY 


any Plug; then ſcrape them, cut them, 
and make them ready as though i it were 
for a Plug, and having warmed them, 
dip the Ends in your melted Cement, 
and fix them together with it. When 
the Cement is cold, which it will be 
immediately, you will find it ſo ſtrong 
and hard, that it will prove a difficult. 
Matter to pull the two Quills aſunder 
with both Hands, without breaking them 
Ito Pieces. 


ay have occaſion to uſe, according to 


f he Nature of the Water in | Wien he 
a ber 


To die ILS * 


1 hoc Quantity you a of 
| Be Urine, and put therein as much. 
1 powder of Brafil-wood as will make it 
4 red: 


— — — 
—ͤñ——— — — 
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| 
: 
| 


But if you have a mind to faſten two | 
Quills together, without making uſe of | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


I ſhall fay no more concerning J. 6 ”— 
Put ſhall conclude this Head, by teach- 
ing the young Angler how to dye his | 
Quills of a beautiful Red, and which he ' 


it be as red as you would have it, dip a 


N them about till they are diſſolved in the 


cut, and lay them in the Urine, made 


then rub them with a Linen- cloth, and 
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red: And that you may know whether 


| Feather into it, and drop a little upon a i 
Piece of white Paper. Then take ſome 
| fair Water, put a bandful of Salt into it, 

a ſmall Quantity of Argol, (which may 
be bought at an Ironmongers) and ſtir 


Water; then ſet them over the Fire in a 
Copper-pot or Sauce-pan, and let them 
| boil thoroughly, When the Water is 
Cold, ſcrape your Quills very well, and 
let them heawhile in it; then take them 


red with the Bra/il-wood, for the Space of 
ten or twelve Days; then take them our, 
and hang them up until they are dry; 


they will be a tranſparent Colour. 


0 Artificial FLIE S. 


I x is the Opinion of moſt Anglers, 
that it will be loſt Labour to give Di- 
rections how to wake or dub ( as ſome 
term it) an Artificial Fly, ſince it is ſcarce 
in the Power of Words alone ſufficiently 


kk . 2 „„ nc . br K 
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to inſtruct any Man; the Method depend- 
ing upon Practice, which muſt render 
him expert in that Art; and therefore 
© he ought to be inſtructed by a nice and 

curious Hand. Nevertheleſs, for the Be- 
nefit and Recreation of thoſe who can- 

not have recourſe to ſuch Artiſis, I will 


give Directions for making the Artiſicial 


Fly, which may ſerve until he can be 


| How to make an Artificial F.L T. 5 


8 Firſt, Arm your Hook, with the Line 
in the Inſide of it, then take your Sciſſars 
er Penknife (the former is beſt and moſt 
uſeful) and cut ſo much of a brown Mal- 
lard's Feather as you think ſufficient fo | 
nage the Wings of it, baving always 
due Regard to the Largeneſs or Smallneſs 
of your Hook ; lay the outmoſt Part of 
the Feather next to the Hook, and the 
Point of the Feather next to the Shank 
of the Hook ; then whip it three or four 
Limes round with the ſame Silk with _ 
which your Hook was armed, and haus- 
Ws faſtened the Silk, take the Hackel of 
Cock, or Capon's Neck, or à Plover's | 


Topping, 


rann 
F 


+» Sms 


EDT, 
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wo - 3 he Gender Sw. 
" Topping, which is beſt ; ſtrip one Side of | 


be Feather, then take the H ackel, Silk, 
Crewel, Gold or Silver 7. bread, and 2 
faſten theſe at the Bent of your Hook | 
below. the Arming ; then take the Hackel, 


the Silver or Gold Thread, and work it 


up to the Wi ings, removing your Fingers ; | 


_ as you turn the Silꝭè about the Hook, and 


 feriftly obſerving, at every Turn, that 
what Materials ſoever you work with, 
be tight and neat, When you have 
made the Head, fa aften all, and then 
work your Hackel up to the Head, and 
make that faſt ; then with a Needle di- 
vide the Wing apart, and bi þ the Suk 
_ about N betwixt the li ings; then 


with your Thumb turn the Point of the 


Feather towards the Bent of your Hook, i 
and work three or four times about the 


SPank of it; then uin. 


. ny are twelve Sorts of Artificial q 
Flies which are generally aſed ; viz. MM 
1. The Firſt is the Dun Ply for 
March; the Body is made of Dun- 2 
colour Wooll, and the Wing's of a Par- 


friqge s F cather, 
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2. There is another Dun Fly ; the 
Body 1 is made of Black Wooll, and the 25 
3 ing s of a Drake's Feathers. 

3. The Third is the Stone Fly, in April; 

Ie Body is of Black Wooll, made yellow 
under the Wings and Tail, and ſo made 
With Wings of a Drate. 

4. The Fourth is the Ruddy Fly, in 
the Beginning of May; the Body is made 
ef Red Mooll, wrapt about with Black 
ile, and the Wings are the Feathers of 
Drabe, with the Feathers of a Red 
3 4 apon alſo, which hang dangling on his 

Ades next the Tail. 

F. The Fifth is the 22//ow or Greeniſh 
1 , uſed in May likewiſe; the Body is 
q Lade of Yellow Wooll, and the Oy 1 
8 de red Cock's Tail. 
3p 6. The Sixth is the B lack Hy, i 
ay alſo; the Body is made of Black 
oo, and wrapt about with the Herle 
a Peacock's Tail; the Wings are 
- Lade of the Wings of a Brown Capon, 
5 1 his blue Feathers in his Head. 
The Seventh is the Sad 2zllow Ply, 
2 Wea in June; the Body is made of Black 
3 Fooll, with a yellow Liſt on either Side, 
* che Wings taken off, or the Wings 

. 
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of a Buzzard bound with black braked 
Hemp. OS 
8. The Eighth is the Mooriſh Fly ; | 
the Body is made of duskiſh Wooll, and 
the Wings of the blackiſh Mail of the | 

Drake. © 
9. The N ch 18 che Ta awny Fly, good f 
until the Middle of June; the Body is 
made of tawny Mooll, the Wings made | 
contrary one againſt the other, of the 
| whitiſh Mail of the Mallard, | 
10. The Tenth is the Waſp-Fly in 
July; the Body is made of black 2 } 
wrapt about with yellow Silk, and the 1 
Wings made of Drake's or Buzzard's 1 
r 5 
1. The Ribe is the Shell-Fly 2 
good in Mid-Fuly ; the Body is made of iſ 
greeniſh Wooll, wrapt about with the 
| Herle of a Peacock s Tail, and the Wings 

made of thoſe of a Buzzard. © 5 
12. The Twelfth is the dark Drake: "2 
Fly, good in Auguſt ; the Body is made 


of black Mooll, wrapt about with blact| | 
Silk; his Wings are made with the Mail 
ofa black Drake, with a black Head. 


He 
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4 He that angles upon the Surface of 
he Water with an Artificial Fly, ſhould 

Dave plenty of them, and muſt expect 
"A to tire his Arm, before he can learn the 
rue Art of caſting his Line dexterouſly : 
: or if three or four Inches fall upon the 
Water, it will be Ten to One but the 
Fiſh will be frightened away, inſtead of 
Fins at the Fly. The beſt Sort of Arti- 
cial Flies are made by the ingenious 
Mr. Jemmit, and therefore called Jem- 
nit's Flies. That Gentleman is a nice 
land- compleat Artiſt, and an accompliſhed 

Angler: Nevertheleſs, I would not be 

4 there thought to depreciate or vilify the 

Performances of other Perſons, by the 
Uſe of whoſe Flies you may meet with 

good Sport; and I hope it will not be 

deemed an Affront, if I give to that Gen- 
Itleman the Pre-eminence, and ſay, That 
though others do make very good Arti- 

i Nia Flies, yet he makes che 
þ | 
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Ty ERE is no great Dieben in 
[Angling in any Place or Part of a Pool, 
or 
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all Fiſh, and they are therefore the ſooner 
taken: but in Rivers, the beſt Angling 
is where it is deep and clear at the Bot. 


- without Mud, or Weeds, and if there is} 
a Whirling or Turning in the Water, 
or a Covert, as a hollow Bank, great ö 
Roots of Trees, or long Weeds floating + 
above the Water, where the Fiſh may 
hide themſelves at certain Times. It is 
alſo good to angle in ſtill Streams, and 
in Vallies of Waters, in Flood-gates 
and Mill-ſtreams, and at the Bank where 
the Current paſſes, and is deep and 
clear. 5 


beſt Time of the Day, are from the 
Beginning of May, until the latter End 9 


Clock in the Morning, until Eight or 9 
Nine at Night, if the Day s Length will 


than a clear Day, and a cold one prefer- ; 
able to a hot one. 


ET 
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or ſtanding Water; for it is a Priſon to q 


tom ; eſpecially if it be a Gravel or my 4 


The beſt Time of the Year, and the 
of September; - and from Four of the 2 
permit: A lowring Day is much better 


1 
p11 
* 


If you perceive the Trout or the Gray- 


ling leap any Time of the Day, angle iſ 
for him with an artificial Fly, according 


107 
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f > the Seaſon of the Year, and where 


| he Water ebbs and flows, the Fiſh will 


ite in ſome particular Places of the Ebb, 


and in particular Places of the Flood, 


after they have reſted behind Arches of 
Pridges, and ſuch other Places 


The beſt and principal Time for Ang- 


I ing is a lowring Day, when the Wind 
plows gently ; in Summer, when it is 
Ferry hot, there will not be good Ang- 


| ing, From & eptember until April it is 
Ppeſt to angle in a fair Sun-ſhine Day; 
F Ind if the Wind be in the Eaft-Quarter 


is ſtark naught ; in the North, ſome- 


| 2 ing better; in the Weſt, much better; 


4 e South, beſt of all: according to this 
0 Diſtich; | 


| . North bad, Eaſt worſe, Weſt good ; 


| but the South 
F every Bait into the F. iſp s Mouth. 


| Forbear from Angling if the Weather 
e tempeſtuous, as Thunder or Lighten- 


4 i Pg. or when the Wind blows hard, or 
When it ſnows, hails, or rains much. : 


Ind here I mall caution the Angler, and 
ew him Twelve Impediments, which Dy 


kten prevent his Sport; vig. 
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Fiſh will bite, except by Nance, and 1 
that he is very Oy: ET, ; 


The Gentleman Angler: — 
1. The Fault may be occaſioned by 


his Tackle, as when his Lines or Foy ; 


are too large. 


2. When his Bait is dead, or A 
3. If he angles at a wrong Time of 


the Day, when the Fiſh are not in theſ 
Humour of taking his Bait. 


If the Fiſh have been ſcared. or 


frightened by the A of him, or with} 
his Shadow. i 


If the Waters are thick, red, or 


whe, being diſturbed with boden 


Floods. pen, 1 
6. If the Weather be too cold; 
7. If the Weather be too hot. 
8. If it rains much, and faſt. 
9. If it hails or ſnows. 

10. If it be tempeſtuous. 
11. If the Wind blows high. [ 
12. If the Wind be in the Eaf, 50 


Tino to bed and oreſorve Live Baits 
"NE other Baits, 


T HEY mult be all kept ſererelly i 
themſelves : . Worms of all Kind, are os 


< 
25 


and the longer they are Kept, provided 
they be not ſick, the better and tougher 
they will be. In the Summer: ſeaſon 
# the Moſs ought to be waſhed and ſqueez- 
ed dry at leaſt twice in every Week: if 
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oftener, the better it will be for the 


Morms; and a large Earthen- pan, or 
Tub, with good Store of Ne in it, is 
Za good Receptacle for them. If your 
Morms, eſpecially the Brandling, begin to 
be fick, or decay, which you will per- 
ceive by a Knot in the Middle of them, 
(and, if not taken care of, will ſoon die) 
they may be recovered, by dropping the 
Quantity of a Spoonful of Milk or 
Cream into the Moſs ; and if you add an 
Egg beaten and boiled in the Cream, it ,,* 
will both fatten and preſerve them long. 

They muſt be kept in a cool Place, 
== where the Sun cannot come near them. 
If you defign your Worms for immediate 
Uſe, then keep them in Fennel; if not, 
let them lie in Moſs : The beſt Sort of 
/ for this Purpoſe is the Bucks-horn, 


except the white Moſs, which is difficult 


to be found. Brandlings are uſually 
found in an old Dung-hil 


, or ſome rot- 
DES ten 


—  —— 


ten a. near it, but moſt commonly 


dung, which is too hot and dry for that 
Kind of Worm, But the beſt Sort of 
them are to be found in the Tanner's 
Bark, which they caſt up in Heaps, after 
they have uſed it about their Leather. 


time, when they come out to feed either 
in Graſs-fields, or Paths, or in Garden- 


Candle, move ſlow and ſoftly, and when 
you perceive them, lay your Finger im- 

- mediately upon them, and draw them out 

of their Holes gently, otherwiſe you will 
| break them. They are quick of Appre- 
Hhhuenſion, and ſoon retire into their Holes, 
but will come out again in a quarter of an 
Hour, or leſs. If they once get quite out 
of their Holes, they cannot get in again. 


an Extremity for Worms, then take ſome} 
WMall-nutetree Leaves, pound them, and 
mix them with Salt Water, train che 


the Ground in the Night where the 


8 them preſently appear. 
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in Cow's or Hog's, rather than Hor /e- 


Lob-worms are to be gathered in the Night- 


walks: You muſt have: a Lantern and 


In a dry Seaſon, when you are put to 


Water from the Leaves, and pour it upon 


Worms uſed to riſe, and it will make 


To 
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5 cleanſe and preſerve Worms. | 


Fl WA AT “J mall here | relate belongs 


Ito all Sorts of Worms, except the Lob- 


worm; as the Brandlin, the Yellow or 
Ring-tail, the Marſh-worm, the Red- 


worm, &c. Take a Piece of very coarſe 


Cloth,” Which is not ſtruck cloſe in he 


weaving, as other Cloth is; waſh it very 


clean, ſo that no part of the Soap re- 
mains in it, and let it dry. Then take 
ſome Liquor wherein a Piece of freſh 


fat Beef has been boiled, Ad ſoak the 


Cloth in it; then wring. it out, but not 


too hard, and let ſome of the Beef. liquor 


remain in it; then lay it in a deep 
Earthen-pan which has a large Bottom, 


lay your Worms upon the Cloth, and 


they will run in and out through it, and 
ſcour themſelves: Let them remain there 
for the Space of twenty- four Hours, then 
waſh your Cloth, as before, but do not 
dry it : wet it again in ſome of the ſame 


Liquor, and place your Worms upon it, 


and keep them in a cloſe Cellar.” Repeat 
this every other Day during the Heat of 
Summer, and you will not only preſerve 

En oy © Og 
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your Worms alive for three Weeks, or a 


Month, but you will alſo find them to 
be red and tough When you take any 
for Angling, put them into Moſs that has 


been well waſhed, and not wrung dry ; 
and when you come home at Night, take 


ſelves, and gather. freſh Strength. Be ſure 


that there is not any Salt in your Beef- 
Liquor ; for if there be, it will kill your 


Worms, by purging them to Death. 


The following, which is call'd the 
Univerſal and Infallible Bait, was com- 
municated to me by a very old and ex- 
perienced Angler, who had kept it ſecret 
for many Years. I muſt confeſs I have 


not had an Opportunity of making a 


municate it to the Publick, and they that 


pleale may uſe 1 it, or refule it. 


7 he Univerſal and Tofollible Bair. 


Tacx Oil of Comfy * by Infuſion three 
Drams, half an Ounce of Goo/e Greaſe, 
one Spoonful of the Juice of Camomile, 


two Drams of Oi“ of Spike, and half an 


Ounce 
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out your Worms, and put them into your 
Pan, by which they will recover them 


e e 


Trial of it; but however, I will com- 
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"i Dunce | of Spirit of LV; it riol N Diſſolve 
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"Fheſe together over the Fire; and when 
they are thoroughly melted and incor- 
Horated, let it ſtand for three or four 
"Days; then put it into a Gally Pot, and 
ſtop it with a Cover of Parchment or 
Leather. It will keep good for ſeven 
: Years. 3 


. 
5 8 
* 
A 


NOTE, The Oils and the Spirits are 
to be had at any Chymiſt's Shop. 
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70 keep and preſerve Cod Bait alive. 


Cure a Branch from a Withy-tree 
about the Thickneſs of your Wriſt, ſtrip 
down the green Bark or Skin to within 
an Inch of the Bottom; then cut off the 
Wood, and draw up the Bark or Skin; 

fix a Piece of the ſame Wood, or a Cork, 
to the Mouth of it, by way of a Stopper, 
nd put in your Cod Bait, juſt as you 
gather them, with their Husks or Cover- 
ings upon them: At Night, when you 
ive over your Sport, lay the Bark or 
kin of the Withy (having firſt ſtopt it 


raßs in a Field; but let there not be 
* 1 any 


loſe) upon a Graſs Plot, or on the 


hs 


any Water under it ; for the Bark being 


and keep it in a moiſt Linen Cloth, 
otherwiſe it will grow dry and hard. - 


It you would have your Paſte yellow, 
mix in it ſome Turmerick ; but if you! 
would have it to be of a Fleſh-colour, 
put a little of the beſt Vermilion in it; 


| 
5 


deeper Colour in one Place more thai! 
in another. 
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porous, will imbibe and fuck in a ſuff- 


cient Quantity of Dew and Air to keep 
the Cod Baits alive: Do this every Night 
as long as you uſe the Baits; but if it 
rains, * the Withy Bark in a Cellar. ; 


He ro make Paſte for Angling. 1 


W ASH your Hands very clean, then 


take as much of the fineſt Flour as you 
think fit, or rather the Pith or crummy 
Part of the fineſt white Bread; drop 2 


little Milk or Water upon it, and knead 
it thoroughly in the Palm of your Hand 


until it is very near being dry; then 
temper it with a ſmall Quantity of the 


fineſt Honey, make it into a round Ball, 


and knead it well, fo that it be not of : 


A 
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An excellent Paſte for a CHUB. 


hi Tak E ſome of the oldeſt and ſtrong- 
it Feſt Cheſhire Cheeſe which you can ger, 

the Crumb of a fine Manchet, or French 
Bread, and ſome Sheep's Kidney Suet 3 
F put theſe into a Mortar, and beat them 

into a Paſte, adding as much clarify d 
4 Elaey as will be ſufficient to ſoften it. 


Another. 


d TAKE a few Shrimps or Prawns. : 
pull off their Shells and Skins, and take 
en 4 the clear Meat, and beat in a Mortar 
| 3 4 with a little Honey, until it comes to be 
a Paſte : Bait the Hook with a Piece ob 
b | this but let the Point be lightly e 


4 uot Fli es are thus preſerved: Take the 
blackeſt Ant Fly out of the Ant-hill,, 
where you will find them. from June 
until September; gather them with both 
their Wings, and put them into a Glaſs: 
that will hold the Quantity of a Quart 
of any Liquor; but firſt put in a Hand- 
ful or better of the moiſt Earth and 
4 „ -  - mo 
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Roots of Grais; then put the Flies 


_ gently in, that they loſe not their Wings; 

lay a Clod of Earth over it, and they 
will keep a Month alive, and be always 

ready for Uſe : But if you would kcep 


them longer, get a ſmall Barrel of about 
three or four Gallons, waſh it with Wa- 
ter and Honey; then having put in a 
Quantity of Earth and Graſs Roots, put 
in your Flies, and cover it, and they will 


live a Quarter of a Year. 
___ Grubs, which are bred of the Spawn 


or Eggs uf Beetles, which they leave in 


Holes that they make under Cow or 


Horſe Dung, are thus preſerved : Gather 
a thouſand or more of them, and pur 
them, with a Peck or two of their own 
Earth, into a Veſſel, covering it clole 
down to keep them from the Cold ans 
Froſts, and you may keep them all 
Winter, and kill Fiſh with them at any 


Time. 


Gentles are a good Bait, and much 
the better for being lively and tough: 


When they are taken from Talk, they 

ought to be kept in moiſt Sand for two | 
or three Days; and afterwards, if for 
conſtant Uſe, in Bran, or in fine dry 


Sand: 
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$4 Sand: And bait your Hook with them 
after chis Manner; 


3 how to Joie | the Hook with a Gentle. 


TAE E one or two Gentles, and put 
in your Hook into the ſecond Joint 
above the Tail, then draw it forward 


upon the Hook: Having done this with 


one or two, then put your Hook into 


the ſecond Joint of the laſt Gentle, and 
cover the Beard of your Hook with it 3 
but do not let the Point appear in Sight: 


If you run it too deep, the Subſtance of 
the Gentle will come out, and then it is 


good for nothing; therefore take Care to 
run it under the Skin as gently. and as 


cloſe to it as poſſible. 


Gentles may be bred this way : Take 


a Piece of a Beaſt's Liver, and with a 
Cross: ſtick hang it over a Barrel, or other 
Veſſel, that is half full of dry Clay, and 
er it be F ly-blown ; and as the Gentles 
grow big, they will fall into the Barrel, 
and ſcour themſelves, and be always 

ready for Uſe : Gentles may be ſo bred. 

wall after Michaelmas. 


C6 But 


| for Trout or Perch, and is thus made : 
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But if you would keep them all the 4 
Year, get ſome dead Carrion, or a Bul- 
bock's Liver; let it be Fly-blown; ang 
when the Gentles begin to be alive and 
ſtir, then bury it and them in moiſt Earth, TR 
or in a Tub of Earth, and keep it as free hk 
from Froſt as you can. You may dig 
out the Gentles at any time when you 
intend to uſe them: They will laft until! 
March or April, but after that time 
will turn to Flies. When they turn 
black or red, ſeparate them from tge 
reſt, and throw them W for they are 
of no Uſe. = 
There are ſome Baits, which are the 1 
Brood of Hornets, Waſps, and Humble 
Bees; theſe are to be baked in Bread, 
then their Heads to be dipt in Blood, and = 
laid to dry. 4 

The Artificial Minnow is a good Bait A 


How to make an „ Artificial MINNOW. 


Taz Body muſt be of Chth, avrought 4 
upon the Back with dark- coloured green 
| Silk, and a paler Green towards the 

5 Belly, ſhaded as naturally as poſible, and | 
* 1 wrought : 
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de rought upon the Belly with white Silk 
in one Part, and filver Thread in an- 
other; the Tail and Fins muſt be made 
e a Quill thinly ſhaven, and the Eyes 

of two little black Beads. The Ladies 

are the propereſt Operators for this Piece 

of Needle-work, who ought to have a 
= Live M:innow lying by them for a Pat- ' 
tern. Another Sort of Artificial Min- 
noꝛo is made of Tin, and painted very 
naturally; which will be of great Service, 
when live Minnows cannot be had, and 
may be bought at the Fiſh-Tackle Shops, 
but _ are dear. 5 


4 How zo bait your Hook wa a Live 
4 EE, MINNOW. , 


c H USE one which is whiteſt, and of 
4 | a middle Size ; and that it may turn nim 
= bly in the Water, and thereby attract the 
= Fiſh, you muſt. thus pace it on a ** 
7 4 Hook : | N 
1 Put it abs bit Mouth, and out at bis 
= Gill; then having drawn it three or 8 
= 1 aches beyond or through his Gill, 5 
it again into his Mouth, and the Faint, 
4 and Beard out at bis Tail ; then tie the 
= Hoch 
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Aol and her Tail about very neatly with 
a white Thread, which will make it the i 
apter to turn quick in the Water : This 
done, pull back that Part of your Line 
which was flack, when you hook the Min- 
now the ſecond time, that it ſhall faſten 
the Head; then the Body of the Minnow 
ewill be almeſ freight on your Hook ; .. 
terwards try how it will turn, by draw ns #8 
it croſs the I. ater, or againſt the Stream; 
and if it do not turn nimbly, move the 
Tail a little to the Right or Left, and 
try again until it does, For it cannot turn 
too quick. — The fame Method is to be 


uſed in Baiting your Hook with a Loach 
7 or a aan a Ea 


How 60 Bait with a Lob-worm. 


IF the Lob-worm be large, hook FEM 
fomeibat above, and out again a little 
"below the Middle ; 3 then draw the Worm 
above the Arming of your Hook, ( you muſt 
not enter the Hook at the Head, but at the 
Tail of the Worm, that the Point may 
come out towards the Head) and put the 
Point again into the Head of the Worm, 
: until ut comes near the Place where it firſt 

Came 
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ame gut; then draw bark that Part of the 
| orm which was above the Shank of your 
Hook, and ſo angle with it. But if you 
Pag. to angle with two Worms, then 
ut the ſecond Worm on before you turn 
: 2 the Hook's Head of the firſt. You 
cannot loſe above two or three Worms 
before you attain to this Method of Ang- 
ing, which you will find very uſeful, 
becauſe you will run on the Ground 
without tangling. 
All that I ſhall ſay firchey | in 1 general, 
is, To adviſe every Man who uſes the 
Angle Rod, not to approach too near the 
7 River side, or ſpeak too loud; for whe- 
ther Fiſh are deaf, (as ſome Feople pre- 
tend to affirm, though there is good Rea- 
ſon to believe the contrary) yet they 
ate quickſighted, and ſoon ſcared. Let 
him alſo take Care that he does not 
place himſelf ſo as that his own, or the 
= Shadow of his Rod, may licht upon 


the Water; if either of them does, he 
may bid adieu to all Sport. He muſt 
alſo become acquainted whh the Nature 
of the River in which he deſigns to 
anglo, before he can promiſe himſelf 


| 800d Succeſs; and let the Wind ſit in 
what 
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what Corner it will, it is beſt to angle 2 
on the Lee Shore, LE 


that it ought to be punctually obſerved! 5 


p _— the Benefit and OAT of 1 it. 


time e you go to angle, and take Care that 


The following Advice ; is ſo ſeaſonable,| bi 
by every Angler, and he will thereby 


When, through Neceflity or Choice 4 


you are led to uſe a ſilken Line, remem- 
ber, that you do not put it upon your 
Reel while it is wet, but hang it up to 
_ dry before you leave: the River, or as 
ſoon as you come Home, otherwiſe it 


will be rotten in a little Time. The ſame A 


Method ought to be obſerved with your 
Trouling Line, whether it be made of 1 
Hemp or Silk; the latter is 3 12 


becauſe it will not be apt to Ain half ſo 


ſo often as the former. Neither muſt 
you forget to oil your Reds with the beſt I 
dallad Gil; this ought to be done thrice? 


every Week, when they have been expo- 47 


= ſed much in the Sun, and not to be omit-Y 5 
ted when you lay chem up for any Time; 
for this will preſerve them from 11 4 3 

and from being Worm eaten. Fail not 


to examine your Hooks and Lines every 


the 4 
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the one be made faſt, and the other 4 | 
from Knots and Plaus. 
Il ſhall now proceed to give ſome par- 
* ticular Directions to the young Angler, 
and make ſome Obſervations on the Na- 
ture of the ſeveral Kinds of Fiſh which 
are worth taking: And, Firſt, Of the 


C 


SALMON. 


TuI«sò is a Fiſh of much strength and 
Delicacy, univerſally loved and coveted, 
and claims Preference before all a” | 
= Fiſh ; has the Pre-eminence, and is there- 
fore called the King or Prince of all 
= River Fiſh. Salmon ſpawn generally in 

5 2 ſometimes in February, accord- 
ing to the Nature of the River, and 
chuſe the Freſh-water Rivers for that 
Purpoſe. You may frequently obſerve 
the Female, or the Salmon which has the 
Pea or Shawn, to work with her Belly 
upon the Gravel, until ſhe has caſt up - 
ga little Hillock on each Side of her, as 

well behind as before, inſomuch that 
you would imagine ſhe deſigned to bury 
herſelf, In this Hole ſhe lays her Pea or 
Spaun. 
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3 and from thence is called the 


pawner ; and then immediately comes 
the Male Salmon, who is always near, 
and caſts his Melt upon the Pea, and from 


thence is called the Melter; and then they 
work immediately as hard as poſſible to 


cover them with the Gravel, or Sand, 


which they had caſt up. 

From this Conjunction d the A 

young Salmon Fry, which do not continne 8 

in a River longer than the Month of May, 

4 except prevented by ſome Accident) a ac- 
. 0 this old Diſtich; 


De for ft rreat F ood, that N in * = 
22 the Salmon F ry down. Za the Sea. 


When the Male has caſt his Melt, you 


may obſerve the Water to be of a thin 
milky Colour, for the Length of 15 or 

20 Yards ; and if at that time you angle | 
therein, you will meet with Plenty of 
Trout. . ; 
As all Fiſh are fick, immediately after 
1 and conſequently unwholſome, 
they ought not to be taken until they have 
recruited their Strength, ſome requiring 


a longer Time than others. 


Salmon 


232 
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Salmon is in Seaſon from March, if 
the Weather proves warm, until Michael- 


nas, and is five Years before it comes to 


its fall Growth 4. . op - 
1. The firſt Year, it is called a Salmon 
= 2. The ſecond, a Bolger. 

23. The third, a Half Salmon. 
4. The fourth, a Three-guarters Sal- 
„ 


. The fifth, a Full groun Salmon. 
There are two Ways of Angling for 
= Salmon, either with the Artificial 0 
= or with Bait. The Fly ought to be made 


more gaudy, with large expanded Wings, 


and to have ſome Gold or Silver Twiſt 
round its Body, the Shining of which will 
2 allure the Salmon to riſe at the Fly. The 
Morning and Evening are the propereſt 
Times for Angling for him. Having 
therefore furniſh'd yourſelf with Ne- 
ceſſaries; as, a long, ſtrong, and taper 
g Rod and Line, a Landing Net, Landing 
Hock, and a Basket or Bag to put your 

| Fiſh in, repair to the River very early, 

and take care to have the Wind at your 
Back, Having fixed your Fly to your 


$1 
| 
i 
1 
| 
| 


with Art, ſo nicely, that the Artificial 
Fly only falls upon the Water; then draw 


of the River. A cloudy Morning or Even. 8 


ficient to raiſe a Curl wed the Water, | 
| yields good Sport. 


on which you muſt keep your Eyes fixed 
very attentively, give a gentle Jerk, that 
vou may hook him; which done, hu-| 
mour him in letting him run which way 
he will. Do not check him, leſt he break 2 


up as faſt as you find that he returns, | 


tight, that he may bend your Rod pretty | 
ſo that your Hand be raiſed up, and you 


woot he will ſoon make his Eſcape from | 


3 but do not come within Sight of | 
him. He will be apt to ſpring or leap 


— — ü >—_—_— — 
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Line, which ought to be two Yardf 
longer than your Rod; caſt it from you 


4 
* 
” 8 * 
9 
= . 


it gently up the Stream, upon the Surface 


ing, with a gentle Breeze of Wind, ſuf. 


When the Salmon riſes at the Fly, up- 


your Line from your Rod, and wind itÞ ö 


otherwiſe he will entangle and break . 
your Tackle. Remember to keep him fo 


much; then fink or lower your Elbow, 


will have the better Command over him: Þ 
For if you ſuffer him to ſtraiten your 


As he ſwims away, follow him | 


Ou 
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Tout of the Water; at ſuch a time allow 
him Line enough; and when you do per- 
ceive that he lies at the Bottom, have 
Patience for a while; and be not ſurprized 5 
if he does this often, for he will ſtrive 
to break from your Hook. Having 
W waited for the Space of fix or ſeven 
Minutes, draw your Line pretty tort; 
and if he runs, then give him Liberty 
as before. When he is thoroughly 
tired, draw him gently to the Shore, or 
the Side of the Bank, where you ſee the 
moſt convenient Place for landing him; 
then take him out, either by drawing 
your Landing Net over his Head, (never 
over the Tail of any Fiſh) or by faſten- 
ing your Landing Hook under his Gills. 
It will be much ſafer, if you have a Com- 


| panion, to let him perform this friendly 


75 
e 


Office for you; becauſe, if the Salmon 


ſhould not be thoroughly tired, he will 


5 
y 
} 
þ 


be apt to ſwim away; and then you may 
manage him, having the Command of 
your Rod. 
The Way of 1 for Salmon wich 
a Bait, is after this Manner: Take a 
Dozen of large Red or Lob-worms, well 
purged, clean ſed, and ſcoured in Moſs ; 


draw 
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draw them over your Hook one by 


one, and let the laſt 'cover it, as you 


Kave been ſhewn before, in baiting. your 
Hock with a Lob rm Then draw | 
them cloſe upon one another, that they 

may appear as one Lump; and having 

affixed Lead enough to your Line, about 
twelve Inches above your Hook, ſuffi- 
cient to ſink it, drop your Bait gently i into 

a deep Hole in the River, or cloſe under 

a Bank, which latter Place the Salmon 2 
will chuſe for Shelter. | 


Having lain a Minute or two at the E. 
Bottom, draw it up and down gently ; 


and if a Salmon be there, and he has an ; 
Inclination to feed, he will take your Þ 
Bait; when you have done this half a 


dozen times, and do not perceive that | 


he bites, it will be in vain to repeat it 
oftener ; for you may conclude that there 
is not any Salmon there, or that he has 


no Inclination to your N 
The propereſt and moſt likely Hours 


for Sport, in Angling this Way, are be- 
fore Ten o' Clock in the Morning, and 
after Six in the Evening; but between 
Ten and Six it will ac anſwer your 
Expectation, except it be immediately 


after, 
3 
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afcer, or during a ſhort Shower of Rain; 
for that increaſes his Appetite, and he 
= will look out for Food of one Kind or 
another.. 


In Angling for Salmon, with a Bait, 1 5 


= your Line muſt be ſtronger than what 
vou uſed with the Artificial Ply, and like 
= wiſe the . Top-joint of your Rod. He 
will require as much Art and Skill in 
managing him, when hooked by this 
Method of Angling, as when by the for- 
mer. If this Bait prove unſucceſsful, you 


may uſe a ſmall live Fiſh, and running 
your Hook through, under the Back-fin, | 
let him ſwim about the Hole, (having 5 


taken off the Lead from your Line) and, 
in all Probability, the Salmon will ſnap 
at him, for he is a Fiſh of Prey, and will 
feed upon thoſe that are ſmall: If he takes 
© this Bait, endeavour to hook him as faſt 
as vou a 
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ARE a very delicate and palatable | 
Fiſh : in Angling for them, you muſt | 
have a fine ſingle Hair Line, and a taper 
Rod; your Artificial Flies muſt 4 very 
| ..- 


4 
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ſmall, and ſhould be placed at the Di- 


| ſtance of half a Foot from each other, 


and * matters not of what Colour they 


are. ou draw your Line upon the 
Surface * 
three or four of them to riſe at one time. 
They are very greedy, and will afford 
Sport (ſuch as it is) all Day long; and 
vou may draw them out of the Water 


the Water, you may perceive 


with Safety, as ſoon as you have hooked 
them. 7 


SALMON P EAI. E, 


ARE in every reſpect equal to the 


Salmon, fave only that they are not ſo 
large, for they ſeldom exceed ſixteen 
Inches in Length ; they ſeem to be a Spe- 
cies of the Salmon, and ſome give them 
the Preference: T hey are faſt, luſcious, 


and fleaky, like the Salmon, and abound 


pPirincipally in the freſh Water Rivers in 
the Counties of Dorſet and Devon. 


They will riſe at the Artificial Fly like 


the Salmon; but the beſt Way of taking 
them is with a Brandling well ſcoured 
in Moſs, eſpecially ſuch as breed in a 
Tanner's Yard. They bite freely, and 


ſtruggle 
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ſtruggle hard, delighting in deep Holes, 
and chuſe the Root or Stump of a Tree 
for Harbour; they lie as near as poſſible 
to the upper Part of the Hole, that they 
may more readily catch what Food the 
Stream brings down. Drop your Line 
J (without Lead to it, except one ſingle 
Shot) in the Stream, which will carry it 
W gradually into the Hole; and when he 


bites, be not too eager in ſtriking him, 


and remember to keep out of Sight. e. 
will feed all the Morning, and from five 
Clock in the Afternoön till Night . 
He 1 is in Seaſon all the Summer. uy 


TROUT, 


ARF well-taſted, and much admired ; 
| they are ſhy and wary, and therefore the 
| Angler muſt keep at a Diſtance from the 
Water. Trout ſpawn generally in Ofo- 


ber or November, contrary to the na- 


tural Courſe of mot other Fiſh, which 


ſpawn in warm Weather, and are to be 


taken either with the Artificial Fly, or 1 


with a Bait. 


When you uſe the Artificial Ply, your 
Rod and Line muſt be proportioned to 


D the 
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the Breadth df the River: fix Yards is 
generally a good Length ; and the Rod, 
as well as the Line, muſt be taper, Now 
though you may, and indeed ought to 
have great Variety of Artificial Flies, 
ready made; yet the beſt way to try what 
will beſt pleaſe the Trout, is, when you 
come to the River, to look narrowly upon 
the Water, or to beat a Buſh that hangs 
over the River, and then match your 
Artificial Fly in Colour to the living Fly, 
which you will find upon the Water : 
The fame Method is to be uſed in Ang- 
ling for Trout, as is uſed for Salmon. 
| There are ſeveral Baits for Trout: The 
firſt is the May Fly, taken in the Month I 
of May, upon old large Trees; it is of 
a browniſh Colour, much coveted by 
the Trout, and to be uſed after this Man- 
* Bury the Point and Beard of your 
Hook, which muſt be ſmall, in the Back 
of the Fly, between his Wings, and let 
the Bottom Link of your Line conſiſt of 
{8 three Hairs, or let it be the Indian Graſs, 
without any Lead or Shot to either, and 
0 your Line ſhould be no longer than your 
Lil Rod: Then ſhake your Fly twice or 
3 Thrice over the Water, that tne Sago 
oY 
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of it may be ſeen before it touches the 
Water, if you ſuſpect a Trout to be there; 
the beſt Places are in a deep Stream, near 
a Buſh or Stump, or the Piles of a Bridge ; : 
let your Fly drop eaſy upon the Surface 
of the Water, and if there be a Trout 
near, he will riſe at it eagerly. 
There are other Baits, ſome of which 
are to be uſed a little way under the 


Water, and others at the Bottom of the 


Water, or Mid-water : Of the former are 
the live Minnow, (and how to bait your 
Hook with him has been already ſhewn) _ 
and the Srone Leach, with which you 
are to bait your Hook after the ſame 
manner, They are to be uſed with a. 
Float to your Line, and ſhould not be 
above four Foot under Water, or leſs, 
if the Water be not deep. The reſt are 
Gentles, Caddice, Codbait, and the like. 
Gentles may be uſed with a Float, about 


eighteen Inches under Water; or without 4 


a Float, by drawing your Line down 
the Stream, eſpecially if the Water be 


foul; the Caddice, Codbait, and ſuch- 


like, are to be put upon your Hook like | 
the Gentles, and to be drawn up againſt | 
* Stream as often as they ſink to the 
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Rivers, 
1 Graſs, a 
or Codbait, Re. 
The laſt Sort of Baits which I Mall 
mention, 
Worm, and the Brandling; with theſe 
vou angle at the Bottom; and the latter, 
well ſcoured in Mo fr is what Anglers call 
a Killing Bait. 
A Trout feeds, in the Day-time, from 
Eight i in the Morn ng until Eleven; and 
zin the Afternoon, 
Five; but late in the Evening, early 
in the Morning, are the beſt Times for 
; Angling for him with the Artificial Fly, 
tis ſuppoſed, he takes more out 
.of Weantonneſs than Hunger. 
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. Two or more may be put upon 


the Hook at once, as you find the Water 


| thicker or clearer: If you angle in weedy 
then make. uſe of the Indian 
{mall Hook, and two Caddice, 


are the Red Worm, the Lob 


As the largeſt Trouts ſeldom ſtir out 


of their Holes all Day, they chuſe the 
Night- time for Fe eeding; and the Manner 
of taking them, at that Seaſon, is on the 
Surface "of the Water, with a Bait, or 


Artificial Fly: 


The Bait is a large Lob 


Worm or two; you muſt chuſe a deep 
Hole, where the Water runs ſmooth and 
Jun 


from Three until 


R 
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quiet ; ; then draw your Bait upon the 
Top of the Water too and fro; and if 


1 there be a large Trout in the Hole, he 


will take it, imagining it to be a Frog 


or Water Mouſe, which they hunt at 


Night. The old Trout is both ſubtle 


and fearful, but in the Night feeds bold. | 
8 ly; and when he has taken your Bait, 
let him have Time to gorge it ; for ha 1 
will not ſo eaſily forſake it, as his Cuſtom 
is, when you meet with him by Chance, 
in the Day- time. If you uſe the Artificial ; 


Fly for him, let it be white, and pretty 


large. Trout feed beſt at Bottom, in the 
Months of March, April, and May, and 


part of June; though he will bite well 
in July, Auguſt, and September, If you 


Angle for Trout immediately after a 
= Shower, uſe the Brandling, the Red Worm, 
or Caddice, Codbait, hs ſuch-like, for 
the Bottom; but for the Surface, chuſe | 
= ſuch a F ly as you ſhall find upon the | 
Water, preſently after the Shower. 


The following Obſervations have been 


found, by Experience, to hold good in 


the North, and in the Weſt of England. 


Angle for Trout in the Month of March, 


with the. Red Worm, at the Bottom of 
D 2 the 
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3 = Kier ; and in a Stream, with a Min- 
nod, which you muſt draw up and down. 
In April, take the Canker Worm that 
breeds in great Trees, the Red Snatl, 
the Bob Worm that is bred under Cow 
Dung, and the Bait which breeds upon the 
Fern Leaf. In June, uſe the Red Norm, 
nip of his Head, and put a Codbait or 
= Cadiice firſt upon your Hook, ahd then 
the Red Worm. In July, take the Red 
Worm and the Codbait together, or a 
Brandling alone. In Auguft, take a Fleſh i 
#ly, and a little Piece of the Fat of Bacon, 
and bind them together about the Hook. 
In September and October uſe the Red 
Worm, and the Minnow, as directed for : 
the Month of March. | 
It would be in vain to mention all 
this Rivers in England which are re- 
markable for having good Trout, or to 
give a Deſcription of rhe various Sorts of 
that Kind of Fiſh : Let it ſuffice to fay, 
that the greateſt Plenty of both are in 
'' Hampſhire ; and the White Trout, the 
Bron Trout with White Spots, and the 
' YTllow-ſpotted Trout, are the three beſt 
Sorts (the one preferable to the other, 


as they are mentioned in Courſe ) ex- 
cept 
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cept the Fordwich Trout, near Canter- 
Fury, which are reckoned the niceſt of 
= Fiſh; many of them are as large as Sal- 
nion, but diſtinguiſhed by their different 
= Colours, and, in their beſt Seaſon, cut 
very white, Theſe Trouts remain Nine 
= Months in the Sea, and annually obſerve 
= their Time of coming into the freſh Wa- 
ter almoſt to a Day, but do not continue 
there above Three Months, es 


Ax x a firm, good Fiſh, but ſo very 


= greedy and voracious, that they ſcarce 
= refuſe any thing that comes in their 
= way; and therefore ſome People call them 
= the Freſh-water Shark, or River Tyrant. 
= They will feed upon their own Species, 
= and a Pzke of thirty Inches in Length 
will prey upon another of fifteen Inches. 
When they are large, they are called 
Pie; when ſmall, they have the Appel- 
lation of Fachs. The River Pzke are 
preferable to what are taken in the Salt 
Water, and their uſual Time of Spawn- 
ing is in April or May; then they go 
into Crooks and Ditches, and while the 
1 Spamer 
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Spatoner is caſting her Eggs, the Milter 
| Hovers over, but does not touch her; and 
indeed they ought not to be taken till 
Auguſt or September, They have more 
Courage than the Trout, or the Salmon, 


and are not ſo eaſily ſcared, except upon | 


a ſudden Approach. The Male is much 


preferable to the 77 male. There are five 4 


Ways to catch Pike; but as two only 
belong to the Angler, (the others being 

What we call Poaching, which is un- 
worthy of an Angler) I ſhall treat of 
them ſeparately : Theſe Two Ways are, 
 Trewling, and Snapping ; the former is 
moſt healthful and diverting. 


The Tackle to be uſed in Trowling, - 


55 a Rod in Length ſeven Foot; a Line 
at leaſt thirty Vards long, rolled about 
your Reel; a Leaded Hook with two 
Links of Wire faſtened to it ; a Ring to 
be fixed to the Top of your Rod; a 
Landing Net, and a Landing Hook, with 
_ Stick four Foot long, into the End of 
which you ſcrew your Landing Hook ; 
you muſt alſo have a Bag, or Net, for 
your Fith. It will be neceſſary and con- 
venient to carry two or three. Hooks 
with vou, leſt ADP: Miſchance ſhould 
n LO happen, 
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| happen, and you then be deprived of your 
Sport, for want of a Supply, when one 
1 Hook is either broken or loſt. 


Of TROWLING. 


Bx ING thus equipt, go early to > che 
River in the Morning; and it will be 
proper that you obſerve the Manner of 
Ss Trowling, as uſed by an expert Angler, 
before you do attempt the Sport. The 
Method of fixing your Bait 1s after this 
Manner: | 
a "a End of your Wire into the: | 
Mouth of a Dace, or Gudgeon, (for theſe 
are the beſt Baits) and run it along 
through the Body, until it comes out at 
the Middle of the Tail. But foraſmuch 
as the Wire may be apt to bend, I ad- 
Ss viſe, that you provide a Fiſb-needle, 
which you may buy at the 1/h-tackle 
Shops; and having placed your Wire up- 
on the Neck-end of your Needle, run it 
through the Body of the Fiſh, and you 
may with Eaſe draw the Wire after it. 
Fix your Hook on one Side of the Fiſuß, 
and let the Point be near his Eye; then 
{ew up. hi Mouth „with ſtrong Thread, 
to 
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to keep the Hook from moving out of 
its Place; then take a fine Needle and 
Thread, and run it through the Head of 
| the Fiſh, a little below the Eye, and 
afterwards run it through again below 
the Gills, and faſten i it on the other Side; 
| fo. that the Gills being thus ſecured and 
| Preſerved, will not be damaged by any 
' thing that rubs againſt it in Trawhng. | 
The Fin of the Tail ſhould be cut off, 
and the Tail faſtened to the Top of the 
Wire, otherwiſe the Bait will not lie 
ſmooth and even upon the Hook. It is 
to be faſtened thus: Take a Needle and 
fſtrong Thread, run through the Tail 
of the Fiſh, on ane Side of the Wire, and 
do the ſame on the other Side of the 
Wire; then faſten it, and run it after- 
wards through the Eye of the Wire, and 
again through the Tail of the Fiſh ; after- 


Wuards twiſt it round the Wire, and tie 


it ſo faſt that it may not flip. Having 
made a Loop at the End of your Line, 


and faſtened a Swivel to it, put it thro' 


the Ring on the Top of your Rod; and | 
* Bait being ready, hang it on your | 
wivel. 


; BY 


— : 
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* You are now prepared for Trouling; 
but remember, that when you come. 
near the Bank of the River, to keep out 
of Sight, and to drop your Bait down! | 
the Side of the Bank, and afterwards, | 
on the Right and Left Hand, before 1 
you ſhew yourſelf : For, as Pike love | 
Shelter, or Harbour, becauſe they can 

| from thence ruſh on their Prey, as 
they ſwim by them; ſo, if you ſad- | 
denly appear, you will, in all Probability, = 
frighten them away. Having Trowled. | 
at Home, (as Anglers term it) then veer | 
out more Line, and reach the oppoſite 
Shore; and as ſoon as your Bait begins: || 
to fink, draw back your Line, by de- 
grees, and quoi! it up. with your Left- | 
hand. Thus you muſt be always in. 
Motion: Neither muſt your Bait lie ſtill; 
for its Motion in the Water is e 1 
alarms the Pike, Who imagines it to be 
a live Bait. e ä N 

I you meet not with Sport, when 
vou have thrown out your Bait half a. 
dozen times, then go forwards to an- li 
Other Place; and when-a Pike takes your- 
Bair, which you will perceive by a ſud-. | 
den Jerk, then do not check him, but: 
26 lot. 
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let him run where he will, allowing him 
as much Line as he will take; for his 

Nature ſuch, that as ſoon as he ſeizes 
| the Bait he runs as faſt as he can to his 
| Harovvur, and there pcucbes his Prey. 
| You muſt therefore give him Time; 


' ſome will require more, and ſome leſs : 


It he be hungry, he will Pouch it ſoon; 
if he is not, he will keep it between 


his Teeth the Space of half an Hour, or 


more. As ſoon therefore as you find 
that he has reached his Harbour, which 
| you will eaſily know, by his not draw- 
ing any more of the Line with bim, 
' then lay down you Rod, and waitin 

| as long as you might have ſmoak'd a 
Pipe of Tobacco, take up your Rod, and 
draw your Line gently, as before : If 0 
you perceive that he has hold of it fill, 
draw your Line tort; and if he pulls, give 
May a little ; chen draw again, till at laſt 


you get a sight of him. If you ſee the 


Bait croſs bis Moutb, then let him go; 


. you may be aſſured he has 

5 pouched it, and then give him a ſudden 
Jerk, that the Beard of the Hook may | 
faſten in his Stomach : Bur if he ſhould | 
run away a little after that he has firſt 


taken 
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taken your Bait, then take up your Rod 
and Line as faſt as you can, and gige him 
a Jerk, as I juſt now mentioned. Af the 
River be clear, you ought to let hf, run 
the Length of twenty Yards, and then 
check him; this do until you have tired 
him : Burt, if there are Trees or Stumps 
in the Water, fail not to keep your 
Line tight, and prevent him from going 
near them, which he will endeavour to 
do; and if you permit him, he will then 
intangle your Line about the Roots or 
Stumps of the Trees ; and if the Waters 
are deep, you will loſe the Fiſh, your 
Bait, and a Part of your Line. 5 

When he is ſufficiently weary, then 
draw him to the Side of the Bank, and 
make uſe of your Landing-net, of 
Landing-hook, as directed. in Landing a 
Salmon. Do not offer to weigh him, 
that is, to lift him out of the Water, with 
your Line and Hook only ; for though 
you may think that he is ſo much tired 
that he is not able to ſtir, yet you may 

find yourſclf deceived. If he be a ſize- 
able Fiſh, and you pretend to weigh 
| him, you will perceive his Pouch to 

come out of his Mouth, ſo Plain, that 


you 
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you may ſee your Hook; but then, as 
ſoon as he has quitted the Water, and 
before you can get him upon the Shore, 
he will give a ſudden Spring, and break 


huis Hold: By this Means you will loſe 


your Deſire, be deprived of your Ex- 
pectation; and the Pzke, if grievouſly B 
wounded, will periſh 1 in the Water. 


SNAPPING, 


Is the other Way, by which Angler: 
eatch Pike. You muſt provide a ſtrong 
Rod ſixteen or ſeventeen Foot Jong, with 
a ſtrong Whale-bone Top to it, as thick 
as the upper Part of your Litcle-finger ; 
affix to your Rod a ſtrong Line, not al- 
together ſo long as your Rod; at the End 
of your Line place your Snap-hook, which 


| you may make after this Manner: Take 


twelve or fourteen Inches of Gimp, and 
two large Salmon-hooks ; turn the Hooks 
Back to Back, and inthe Middle of them 

place the Gimp ; Whip or tie them faſt 


| together with a Piece 51 Silk well waxed, 


ſo that the Hooks cannot turn, nor the 
Gimp be drawn from them; then take 
Aa Perch hoo, and place it between the 
PE bother 


other two Hooks, toward the upper Part 


E waxed Silk, about eighteen Inches from 


keep the Bait from the other Part of the 


ſome to make their own Tackle, may 


buy them ready made at the proper Shops. 


I be beſt Baits, are the Gudgeon, and the 


of the Shanks, and faſten it with a fine 


che Bottom of your Line; put on a large 
Float made of Cork ; and under it, at a 
convenient Diſtance, fix as much Lead 
to your Line as will yr the Float, and 


Water. They who think it too trouble- 
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* 


Dace, or a ſmall Roch; the two firſt are 


moſt preferable; and if you uſe the Dace, 


or the Roch, let them not exceed. four 
Inches in Length. Fix your Bait upon | 
your ſmall Hook, by running it under 
his back Fin; and being thus equip, 


let your Bait ſwim down the Current ; 


and when you perceive your Float to 
be drawn under Water, give a ſtrong 


Jerk ; for you may then conclude that 


the Pike has laid hold of it. When he 
is hooked, you muſt treat him after a Aa 
different Manner from any that has been 
| hitherto 'preſcribed ; for whereas you 
were directed before, to give a Fiſh 


Ln to Play, after you had hooked 
him, 


him, the contrary is now to be obſerved, 
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You muſt therefore govern him with 
a ſtrait and ſtiff Line; for if he can 
by any means make it flack, he will 
ſoon get looſe; wherefore you are to 
take Care to draw him on the Shore, if 
a convenient Place will offer; if not 
you muſt then have Recourſe to your 
Landing boob, or Landing-net : And tho 
be will flounce and {truggle hard while 


he is in the Water, yet you muſt not 


regard it, if you have a mind to 
catch him. I am very ſenſible that 
many wall truſt to the Strength of their 
Line, and not make uſe of the Gimp, or 


Brafs-wire ; but this is a great Argu- 


ment of Imprudence : For as a Pike has 
ſeveral Rows of Teeth, and as thoſe 
Teeth are numerous, ſbarp, and of dif- 
ferent Sizes, it is two to one that he ſheers 
or cuts the Line; which, though it may 


by Chance bring him to the Shore, yet it 
| will be ſo mangled, that there will be no 
truſting to it afterwards; whereas he can do 


very little, if any Damage, to the Grmp. 


I ſhall give this Advice concerning 


Trowling, which is all I ſhall ys in re- 
lation to the Pike; 
| When 


— — 
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When he has taken the Bair, and will 
not pouch it, but will hold it in his 
Mouth, and come to the Bank- ſide, as 
you draw in your Line, and then quit it, 
which he will often do; or if he caſt it 
from him, ſoon after he has firſt taken it; 
it will then. be in vain to try him any 
longer: All you have to do, is then to 
uſe your Snap, and you need not doubt 
but he will quickly take the Bait. 


CART: 

Spawn generally in May, or the Be- 
ginning of April, eſpecially the River- 
carp, according to the different Na-. if 
ture of the Waters which they frequent. 
and the different Soils, At Spawning- | 
time they may be ſeen in large Shoals, 
and are then ſaid ro be going 70 Hill, 
(a Phraſe which Anglers uſe, when Carp 
ſare going to ſpawn). The River-carp 
is preferable to the Pond-carp : The lat- 
ter have a muddy Taſte ; but the former 
are free from it, and very ſweet. It is 
a very bony Fiſh, yet much admired ; 
which Men of the niceſt Palates attri- * 
bute more to the Sauce, than to the 
„ 1 Delicacy 
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Delicacy of the Fiſh. The Time for 
Angling for them is very early in the 
Morning, and late in the Evening ; they 
w1ll alſo bite at Noon, if diſturbed 8 
' their Retreat by a ſudden Flaſh of Wa- 
ster. They chuſe deep Holes, with a very 
gentle Stream; and their beloved Places 
of Reſidence, are the Stumps or Roots of 
Trees; he is ſubtle and ſtrong, and your 
Line and Rod muſt be properivegd to 
his Strength _ 
he beſt Baits are the Marſh and 
| Flag-worms ; but you muſt not be too 
_ eager or haſty in ſtriking him when he 
bites, for he will nibble ſome Time be- 
5 he will take the Bait into his Mouth, 
* and then you ought to eaſe Part of your 
” _ Line about ten or a dozen Inches; and 
% take Care that, as ſoon as you have hooked | 
a Carp, you keep him from his Harbour 
or Retreat, to which Place he will en- 
deavour to retire, as ſoon as he perceives 
that the Hook has prick'd him; bur if 
you ſuffer him to go thither, you will loſe 
both Fifth and Line. 
[ Carp will bite alſo at Paſte : There are 
| ſeveral Sorts, but I look upon the follow- 
ing one to be beſt ; viz, 
Take 


i a | 
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Take the Fleſh of a Rabbet, and Bean- 


flower, fifted very fine; mix theſe toge- 


ther with Honey, and incorporate them 
in a Mortar, or work them in your Hands 


into ſmall Balls fit for Uſe ; temper it to 
ſuch a ſtiff Subſtance, that it may not 


waſh off your Hook, neither let it be 


too hard: And if you mix Virgin's Wax 


| or clarified Honey with it, it will keep 


all the Year. If it be too pale, you may 


make it of a true Fleſh-colour, by mix- 


ing a little Vermilion with it. 


It will be convenient to put a Float 


upon your Line, made of a Swans Quill ; 


which, when drawn under the Water 
the Depth of two or three Inches, will 
direct you when to ſtrike. As Carp 


are very ſhy, ſo you muſt not come near 
the River-ſide; and when you lay in 


your Bait, drop it down as gently ass 


Poffible. 
When you have found a good Hole, 


it will not be amiſs to bait it well every - lf 


Day, by which Means you will be ſure 


to draw the Carp thither from other 


Parts of the River. The beſt Method 


of doing this effectually, is, to provide a 


ge ke punched wich Holes, and 


ta. 
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to put therein as many Worms as you 
think proper; then faſten a Line and a 
Piece of Lead to it, and fink it in the 

Hole, and ſo let. the Worms creep out 


by Degrees ; ; then draw out your Tin 


Veſſel, and lay it by for farther Uſe, 
This ought to be done often. The com- 
mon Method is, to caſt the Worms in 
by Handfuls; but the Stream will be 


apt to waſh them away: from the Place 


for which they were deſigned. 


If you angle for Carp in Ponds, 


muſt riſe by Break of Day, elpeclalh 
if you deſign to catch thoſe which are 


large; and the beſt Bait which you can 


uſe is the Red Worms well ſcoured and 
dipt in Tar, or elſe Caddice, juſt as 
their Inclination leads them. "Fa muſt 
allow them the ſame Time to gorge 
your Bait, as was directed in angling for 
River-carp : Your Rod and Line muſt 
be long, becauſe you muſt lay in as far 
as you can from the Shore, and your 
Float muſt be large; though indeed you 
may draw them nearer to you, by bait- 
ing the Place, as before is ſhewn, or by 


caſting in the Worms by Handfuls ; ; for 
as it is Still-water in Ponds, the. Worms 
cannot 
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cannot be carried at any conſiderable 


Diſtance from the Place you intend. You 
may alſo caſt in ſome boiled Malt, which 
they will often take. 

T hough Carp love Mud, yet they de- 
light not in weedy, but in clear Water, 


except a few Weeds, which they chuſe 


for Shelter. If the Water be very fat, and 
full of Feed, then drop your Bait gently 
near the Pond-fide, uſing a very ſmall 


Float, and no Lead upon your Line: 
vou muſt keep out of Sight, and the Carp 


will imagine your Bait to be a Worm 


coming out of the Bank. 


When you angle with Paſte, the bet | 


ter to beguile the Carp, Pellets of Paſte 
ſhould be thrown into the Water, ſome 


Hours before you undertake your Trial 


Jof Skill with the Angle-rod ; and if you 


throw in ſmall Pellets of Paſte a Day or 
two before, you are the more likely to 


| facceed. If you angle in a large Pond, 
that you may the better draw the Carp 


together, throw into one certain Place, 


either Grains, or Blood mixed with Cn 


dung, or Rn mixed with the Cruſt of 


White-bread, being well ſoak'd in Water 
and made 1 into a Paſte ; or any Garbage, 
as 
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as Chicken-guts, or the like. As you 
are angling with Paſte, whether in a 
Pond or River, chew a little white or 
brown Bread, and caſt it in about the 
| Place where your Float lies. Crumbs of 
white Bread and Honey mix'd together, 
and worked up into a Paſte, are very 
good. Angle for Carp at the Bottom, if 
you chuſe the River; and in Mid- water, 

if you delight in Pond-angling. 
| - Notwithſtanding what has been already 
| faid concerning Pond Carp, I have ob- 
ſerv'd, that in your Middle- ſized Ponds, 
which have been made for Profit or Plea- 
ſure, or perhaps for both, Carp will ſwim 
about the Banks of ſuch Ponds at Noon, 
provided it be a fair Day, and the Sun ap- 
pears with Luſtre. I have often ſeen them 
prime about twelve or one o Clock 
among the Weeds: Whether this be for 
Sport, or thro' Wantonneſs, (as ſome Ang- 
lers affirm) is of little Signification. I am 
aps to think, that their priming at ſuch 
Hours, 1s to catch ſuch Flies as fall upon 
the Surface of the Water. However, 
 _#his I know by Experience, that if they 
meet with a Bait in their Way, which 1s 
agreeable to them, they will gorge it moſt 
_ 
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voraciouſly, provided that Time enough 
be allowed them to do it. 

Now what has the Angler to do in 
this Caſe? I will inform him: Let him 
equip himſelf with a Rod, whoſe upper- 


moſt Joint muſt be ſtrong, and pliable _ 


withal, particularly the Whale-bone Part : 
He ought alſo to have a ſtrong Silk-line, 
and his Hook ſhould be large enough for 


a Lob-worm. Having prepared ſuch Sort || 


of Tackle, let him walk about the Pond, 


but at ſome Diſtance from it ; and if he 8 


obſerves the Carp to prime, let him fearch 


for a Place about the Bigneſs of thge | 


Crown of his Hat, clear and free from 
Weeds ; bur if he cannot find any ſuch 
Place, then let him make one, by 1 
ing or cutting the Weeds. This being 
done, he muſt put his Tackle in Order, 
| but not uſe any Float; nor muſt he have 
any more than one fingle Shot upon his 
Line, which ſhould be of the larger Sort. 
| When he has baited his Hook, let him 
drop it as gently as poſſible into the Place 
that is free from Weeds, and as near to 
the Side of the Pond as conveniently may 
be: His Shot or Lead muſt lie upon the 
Leaf of the Stalk of the Weed, ſo that 
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his Bait will not be above eight Inches 
deep in the Water, and yet have Liberty 
enough to move about. "He muſt retire 
from the Side of the Pond, yet not ſo far 
but that he may plainly perceive the Shot 
that is upon the Leaf of the Weed: The 
Carp, which continually roams about, 
and does not continue in one Place, wil 
ſoon diſcover the Worm. When he 
| perceives that his Shot or Lead has been 
drawn away, together with about ten or 
twelve Inches of the Line, he may then 
venture to ſtrike; and ien he finds 
that he has hooked his Fiſh, be muſt 
keep him tite to it, and not ſuffer him 
to go where he pleaſes; for then he wil 
ſhoot in among the Weeds, and intangle 
the Line to ſuch a Degree, that it will 
be impoſſible to get it looſe, except the 
Weeds be cut away. He muſt therefore 
either take him out of the Pond by main 
Force, or draw him by the Side of the 
Bank into clear Water, free from Weeds 
or Thraſh, and ſo play him 'till he be 
tired; and then he may take him out 
with his Landing-net, or weigh him, if 
he can uſe no other Way. If the Angler 
| obſerves this Method, he may catch 
ſeveral 


a 
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ſeveral Brace of Carp, if the Pond be 
well ſtored, and have Diverſion enough 
beſides. This is the Manner in which : 
I have angled for Pond Carp, and been 
very ſucceſsful therein. I am ſenſible 
that many Anglers are very tenacious, of 
the old Opinion, v/z. That Carp will not 
feed, except it be early in a Morning, 

| Or late in the Evening. But, with Sub- 
miſſion to them, I will afficm, That they 
are tenacious of a very great Error, by 
embracing that Opinion: Experience is 
2 Demonſtration to the contrary ; and if 
they will follow the Rules which I have 
here laid down, they will quickly be 
undeceived. Beſides, why ſhould it be 
imagined that Carp, above all other Fiſh, 
ſhould not have an Appetite to feed 
from four a' Clock in the Morning till 
eight or nine at Night? Let not there- 
tore the young 5 be intimidated. 
by the erroneous Aſſertion of ſuch poſt- 
tive Perſons : For how can they tell whe- 
ther a Carp will feed at Noon, in the 
dummer-time, when the Weather is calm, 
the Gky ſerene, and the Day warm, who 
never made any Trial? Let him not 


8 Report, 


therefore give Credit to ſuch a vain _ 
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Report, | but let him truſt to Experi- 


4 


P 2 R 2 E. 
Is a Fiſh of Prey, pleaſant, and well- 


taſted ; he bites boldly and freely, and 
eſpecially i in a ſoft Rain, or after a vio- iſ 
lent Shower, and are ofteneſt found d 
under the Willows, and other Trees, or 
at the Tail of Grais or Weeds; and in 


Winter-ſeaſon they keep in deep Waters, 
well-ſheltered : They generally ſpawn: 


in June, or the Beginning of July, and 


will feed all Day, but beſt in the Morn- 


Ing early, and late in the Evening : If 
you angle for them at other Times, 
chuſe ſuch Places on which the Sun 
ſhines leaſt. The beſt Baits in general 
are the Lob-worm, or the Blew-tail new- 
ly taken out of Cow-dung. If you try 
the Live Bait, which they will not re- 
„ Fole, Jet it be the Minnow, and bait 
your Hook with him, as before directed; 
or you may run your Hook through the 
Fleſh of his Back, under the Bac k-fin, 


or through the Upper-lip : Put a Float 
poi 
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bac it; and whether you uſe the Worm | 
or Mane, ſtrike not too ſoon, but 
allow him Time to gorge. 720 
It would be convenient, when you 
uſe the M:innow, to have your Hook 
whipt to a Link of ſmall Braſs-wire, 
which hang upon a Swivel, at the Bot- 
tom of your Line; for as you may 
often meet with a ſmall Fack, he will 
take your Mrinnow, and ſheer your If 
Hair-line, or ſhatter and 2 a Sil- 
3 
If your Baits are ſpent, you may cut 
a mall Piece from the Tail of a Dace, 
or a Roch; place it upon your Hook, 
ſo as to cover the Point, and the Perch, 
who is very voracious, will not refuſe to 
take it, if he be hungry. ; 
If there be any Back-ſtreams, TY 
have immediate Communication with 
the River, chuſe to angle there for Perch; 
or in Ditches through which the Waters 
run; but then it muſt be very early, or 
very late. When you angle with a Vorm, 
let it drag upon the Ground; when . 
with a Live Bait, then in Mid- water. — 
vou will meet with Succeſs, if you ob- 
on terve the following Method ; VIS, 4 
3 E 2 3 
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In March uſe the Red-worm at the 


Bottom. In April, the Worm that breeds 
under the Bark of the Oak-tree, or a 
young Frog with the Feet cut off, or the 
__-Red-jnail, In May, the Bait that breeds 
on the O/zer-leaf, and the Dock-worm, 
or the Bait that breeds on the Oak-leaf, 
or the Hawthorn. In June, the Red- 
worm with the Head cut off, and a Cod- 
batt put before it, or the Dor. Take the 
large Graſhopper, or Grub that breeds 
in a Dunghil, for fuly: And in Auguft, 
young Bees and Flornets. In September, 


and the Months following, uſe the Red- 


WOrMNS, or two Brandlings, 


B ARB "= 


Is accounted, by moſt People, to be 


a very coarſe Fiſh ; yet it is firm, and 
well-taſted; and there being ſuch Plenty 
of them, may perhaps be one Reaſon 
_ why they are not ſo much eſteemed as 
the Carp ; for they will eat full as well, 


if you dreſs them Carp-faſhion, They 


| ſpawn in April ; and ſome of them are 
ſo large, that they will weigh twelve 


or 


or fourteen Pounds; and therefore your 
Rod and Line ought to. be very ſtrong, 
and faſtened with Rings, and a Winch 
or Wheel, as directed for the Salmon- 


| rod. The beſt Time for Angling for 


Barbel, is very early in the Morning; 


the Bait is a Lob-worm, well ſcoured in 
freſh ſweet Moſs ; for he i is a nice Feeder, 
though he bites freely. They lie in deep 
Water, at the End of a Current, and 
ſometimes- in a ſtill Stream, during 
Summertime; they will bite alſo abont 
five 0 Clock in | the be 2 if 5 be 


Flaſh of Water. 


At the latter End of Summer hey 
| reſort. chiefly to the Banks of Sand or 
Gravel, in deep Waters, or at the Tan a 


of a rapid Stream, among Weeds, 


under Oſiers. T beir Spawn is furfening 

and dangerous, and whoever eats there- 
of will break out in Blotches, and red 
Spots, will loath his Meat, loſe his Ap- 

petite, and be extremely diſorder'd : Hs 


Liver is likewiſe unwholſome. 


The two famous Places to angle for 


Bai bel, about London, are at Kingſton 
Br idge, and Sbefherten Paal ;: at! Nie 


K 3 a 
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latter of which Places there is good 
Accommodation for Anglers, a great 
Quantity of Barbel, and good Company, 


all the ene you may there like- 


wiſe be ſupplied with Store of Bait at 
all Times. | 
A Barbel-hole ſhould be conſtantly 
| baited with Lob-worms ; and no Barbel 
ought, by the Rules of Angling, to be 
kill'd, which does not meaſure Eighteen 
Inches fairly. A Barbel taken in By- 
fleer or Weybridge Rivers, of Twenty 
Inches in Length, will down-weigh 
another, of the ſame Length, taken in 
the Thames, by a Pound, or upwards, 
and is much firmer, fatter, and better- 


| -relithed, 
CHUB, or CHEVIN, 


40 a coarſe, bony F iſh, and the Head 
is the beſt Part about him: He ſpawns 
in March, is very wary and ſhy, delight- 
ing in quick, deep Streams; and loves 

Shelter; as Bridges, Trees, Planks, &c. 
' under which are Sandy, or Clay Bot- 


| toms. They are cowardly, infomuch 


3 that if you once turn them, they are pre- 
* ſently 


them as you pleaſe. 


For this Reaſon, fome waggiſh merry 


Anglers compare them to Portugueſe 
| Soldiers, who have very little Inclination 
to Fighting at any Time, even though 


the Defence of their Country requires 


them; and if their Enemy make a vigo- 


rous Attack, they immediately Turn Tail; 
and it is Twenty to One if you can pre- 
vail with them, by any Means, to Face 


about. 


A Chub is a voracious Fiſh, IP will 


feed all Day long; but he bites beſt in 


the Morning; and a Minnow will allure 
him at Mid-day. If the Current be 
ſtrong, and the Water deep, a Lob- 
_ worm is the beſt Bait you can uſe at 
the Bottom ; but upon the Surface ” b 


the Water uſe a Graſhopper, a Bee, 


Waſp, Caterpillar, or Moth; and about _ 
| two Foot under Water he will take a 

black Snail, with his Belly ſlit, to ſhew 
the white: Part of it, or a Piece of 
Cheeſe. During the Summer - ſeafon, 
about Seven O Clock in the Evening, a 
_ Chub yields good Diverſion : If then you 
80 | into a Pont or Boat, and floating 
E . down 
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ſently diſpirited, and you may manage 
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Angling 
he is uſually taken with Morms; in May, 


cooler Months, 


80 | The Gratis Ar. 


down the River, over which Willows or 


other Trees do hang, angle with a Bee, 
Moth, &c. as you do with the artificral 
Ply for Trout, and they will riſe as faſt 


as you can throw out Four Line for 
them. 


It is further to be obſerved. that in 
for Chub, in March and April 


June, and July he will bite at Cherrits, 


or at any Fly, or at Beetles, with their 


Legs and Wings cut off, or at any Kind 


of Snail, or the black Bee that breeds 
20 Clay-walls. 
faſes the Graſhopper, on the Top of a 
ſwift Stream, or the young humble Bee 


he never re- 


In Aug uſt 


that breeds in long Graſs, and is ordi- 
narily found . the Mowers. In the 
a yellow Paſte made of 


the ſtrongeſt Cheeſe, and pounded in a 


Mortar, with a little Butter and Saffron, 
(to much of it as is beaten ſmall will 
turn it toa Lenion Colour), The Spare 72 
of a Chub is excellent; 


and he is in 


\ Seaſon from the Middle of May until 
Candlemas. ; 
There is no Fiſh better in the Water, 
to enter a young Avgler, he is fo 2 
| caught 
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caught ; ; but then it muſt be in this parti= | 
cular Way: In moſt hot Days, you find 
a dozen or twenty Chubs floating near 
the Top of the Water ; place yourfelf 
behind ſome Buſh or Tr ee, and ſtand as 
free from Motion as poflible ; 3 bait your 
Hook with a Graſb ee and let it hang 
a Quarter of a Yard ſhort of the Water; 
to which End, you muſt find or make 
ſome convenient Reſt or Stand for your 
Rod, and it is probable that the Chubs 
will fink down towards the Bottom of 
the Water, at the Shadow of your Rod, 
(for a Chub is the fearfulleſt of all Fiſhes ) 
and will do ſo, if but a Bird flies over 
him, and makes the leaſt' Shadow on 
the Water ; nevertheleſs, they will pre- 
fently riſe, and lie ſoaring near the Top 
again, at which time move your Rod 
very ſlowly to that Chub you intend to 
catch. Let your Bait fall gently upon the 
Water, three or four Inches before him, 
| and he will infallibly take it; for he is 
a Leather-mouth'd Fiſh, having his Teeth | 


near his Throat, of which a Hook does | 
| ſcarce ever lo its Hold; and therefore | 
give him Play enough, before you. offer 


to take him out of the Water. 


"TRY BREA, 
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B R BA N 


Wu BN full grown, is a very large, 
flat Fiſh, and is very ſcarce in the Rivers 
within twenty Miles of London: His 
chiefeſt Delight is in a Pond, where, if 
he likes the Water and Air, he will breed I 

_ exceedingly, in ſome Ponds ſo faſt, as to 
over-{tock them. His Tail is forked. his 
Scales ſet in an excellent Order; de has 
large Eyes, a ſmall ſucking Mouth, and 
two Sets of Teeth. The Milter is ob- 
| ſerved to have two large Milts, and the 
Spanner two Bags of Spawn. Their 
Hours of feeding are extremely early, or 
extremely late ; but if it be a lowring 
Day, and the Wind blows ſtrong, he 
will bite at any time of the Day. As 
his Mouth is ſmall, ſo your Hook muſt 
be proportioned to the Size of his Mouth; 
and therefore as you will be neceſſitated | 
| to uſe ſtrong Tackle, ſo your Hook 
1 ſhould be whipr to an Indian-graſi. 

He delights in the Middle of a deep 
larve Hole, with a very flow Stream ; 
and the moſt common Bait is the Flag 

or red Worm, well ſcoured in Mofs and 
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Fennel. He will alſo take a Paſte made 
of brown Bread and Honey, or Gentles, 
or the Worm like a Maggot, which is 
found at Dock-roots, Flags, or Ruſhes, in 
. watry Places. In June and July he will 
bite at a Graſbopper, or at the Flies which 
are found on Flags that "OW" near the 
Water: ſide. 4 
The Hole wherein you e to angle 1 
ought to be baited after this Manner? 
Take a Peck of ſweet groſs- ground Bar- 
len- malt, boil it in a Kettle, then ſtrain } 
it through a Bag into a Tub ; ; and when | 


itt is near cold, take it to the Water-ſide, 


about eight or nine o' Clock in the Even- | 
ing, and not before: Throw in two |} 
Parts of your Ground-bait, ſqueezed hard 
between your Hands; it will preſently } 
fink to the Bottom; and take Care that | 
-1t lodges in the very Place where you | 
intend to angle. 1 
When you angle for the Areas lay | 

in your Bait ſoftly, in the Middle of 
your Ground-bait; but let not your Lead 
de above two Foot under Water ; z and | 

When he bites, he will throw up your | 

Float, which muſt be of a middle Size; 
and when you perceive it to lie flat upon 
E 6 „tue 
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the Surface of the Water, you may then 
{ conclude that he has gorged your Bait. 

Strike gently, and hold your Rod at a 
Bent a little while; for it you both pull, 
vou may loſe your Game, if not your 
Hook and Line. 

As his delightful Harbour is the 2 ater- 
dock, under which he lies, ſo you muſt 
take Care to keep him from thence, 
when you have hocked him: He will 
ſtrive to get thither, that he may en- 
rangle your Line about the Stalk of the 
\ Water-doch, which being naturally very 
tough, it will be impoſſible to dilengage 
yourſelf from thence. His being a flat 
Fiſh, as I faid before, cauſes him to draw 
much Water; ; which, though it does not 
increaſe his natural Strength, nevertheleſs 
it will add to the Difficulty you will find 
in taking him. He affords noble Sport, 
and is very ſhy to be landed; and when 
you have finiſhed your Day's Work, then 
|| caſt in the Remainder of your Ground- 
6; bait. 

b Having uſed this Method and Sport 
for three or four Days, the Breaq will 
grow very ſhy and wary ; then deſiſt for 
| two or three Days, or longer; and in 
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the Place where you laſt baited, and 
intend to renew your Bait, take a Turf | 
of ſhort Graſs, about the Bignefs or Cir- 
cumference of a Pewter-plate, and. with 


| a Needle and Green Thread, faſten, one 


by one, as many little red Worm as 
will almoſt cover the Turf: Make a Hole 
in the Middle of a round Board, placing 0 
the Turf thereon ; then put a Cord 
through, and ty ying it to a Pole, let it 
down to the Bottom of the Water, for | 
the Fiſh to feed upon, without Diſturb- | 


ance, for about three or four Days; and 


after that time, when you have drawn it 


away, you will find Sport almoſt + beyond | 


Four Expectation. - 


TENCH, 


ARE a Still-water Fiſh, and delight 


in Ponds more than Rivers, He is 


Leather Mor f 13k the Radeds. 


I but as this latter chuſes a Gravel or Sand, « 


ſo the former takes Pleaſure in Mud. : 
One Tench that is taken in a River is 
worth ſix taken in a Pond. Some Tench 
ſpawn in May, others in June: And the 

5 3 ſame 
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ſame Caution and Method is to be uſed 8 
in Angling for this Fiſh, which has been 


: preſcribea for Carp. 


If you angle for Tench, you muſt 
repair thither by Dawn of Day, eſpe- 
cially if you deſign to take thoſe that 
are large, which ſeldom exceed twelve 
Inches: Your Tackle muſt be ſtrong, 


becauſe they delight very much to be 


among the Weeds.; and you will meet 

with little Sport after the Sun riſes. Re- 

new your Sport about fix o' Clock in the 
Afternoon ; and let your Ground-bait be 


the ſame as directed for Carp. 


When you angle in a River for 


Tench, chuſe the deepeſt and moſt Glent 
Waters; they ought to be ſo ſtill, and 


the Surface ſo ſmooth and even, that it 
cannot give the leaſt Motion to your | 


Float. Angle from Day-light to ſeven 
Clock in the Morfling, and from five 
in the Afternoon until the Night com- 
pels you to give over. Be not too eager 
in ſtriking him when he bites; for as 
he delights in ſacking the Bait, allow him 


Time, and he will not quit it. The beſt | 
and moſt inticing Bait, and indeed you 
need not ule any other, whether for 


Pond 


— 


8 hot + rept ogy 2 — Þ 
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Pond or River, is the red Worm dipt in 
Tar : Or, Take the clotted black Blood 
out of the Heart of a Sheep, ſome fine 
Flower and Honey, temper them well 
together, and make them of the Con- 
ſiſtence of an Unguent, and anoint the 
red Worm with it. I know not which 
is preferable, this, or the Tar : No other 
Bait is to be compared to cider of them. 


June, Faly, and Auguſt are the only 
Months in which you muſt expect to 


have any Sport with Tench; and there | 


is a greater Plenty in the River Stower, 
than in any other. 


; GREYLING, or UMBER, 


| SELDOM n eighteen Inches in 
Size: He is good all the Vear, but is 
principally in Seaſon in December ; ;-at. ͤ 
which Time he is Black about the Head. 
Gills, and down the Back, aud his Belly 
of a dark Grey, dappled with beautiful Þ} 
Black Spots. His Haunts are the ſame | 
with thoſe of the Trout, and he is to be 
taken the ſame Way: He will riſe twenty 
times at a Fly ; z and if you miſs him, +, 


will 
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will riſe again: He lies cloſe all the 


Winter, comes abroad the latter End o 
Fro April, and ſwims nimbly in the Middle 


of the Water. 

When you angle for Greyling, uſe a 
7 Cork Float, and let not your Bait come 
within two Foot of the Bottom ; for he 
is more apt to riſe, than to deſcend to 
the Bait. In March and April uſe the] 
Red. worm; in May, the Green-worm ; 
in June, the Bait _ breeds under the 
Bark of an Oak; in July, the Bair that 
breeds on the 8 ; the Red. abον , 
with his Head taken off, and a Codbait 


* placed upon the Hook, and the Worm 


put after it, is another good Bait; in 


1 Auguſt, the Red. vorm, and the Dock-| 


Worm; and the Red-worm all the reſt of 
ie Year, 


PLOUNDERS, 


Ls firm and good; ſo innocent in] 

their Nature, and ſo nutritive, that Phy- 

| ficians order them to be given to ſick 
| Perſons, when their weak Stomachs can- | 
not digeſt any other Food; eſpecjally 
1 thoſe which do frequent lod. are taken in 
the 
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the Freſh-water Rivers. They are in 
| Seaſon all the Year, except the Time of 
their Spawning, which | is from the latter 
End of June to the Middle of July; 
| and as they are then fick and Habby, 
they are conſequently unwholſome. At 
ſuch a Juncture, if any of them be taken, 
you may perceive ſmall Worms, about 
the Length of half an Inch, and in ſome 
the Length of an Inch, which have (as 
it were) made a Bed for themſelves in 
the Backs of the Flounder : And this will 
appear to be after the ſame Nature with 
certain Worms in ſome Rivers in the. 
Weſt Indies, which, by eating away part 
of the Plank of a Ship, make a Reſting- 
place for themſelves therein; and will, 
in Time, work a Paſſage through the 
the thickeſt Part of the Ship which lies 
under Water. 5 
Flounders are a ſhy and wary Fiſh, and - 


feed at Bottom: Their common and 1 


moſt delightful Places of Reſort, are the | 
Sides of Sand-banks, caſt up by Milli- 


| ſtreams or Wears, or by ſtrong Eddies. If 
Sometimes they are found at the Tail of I} 
Mill-ſtreams, or at a more remote Di- 


ſtance from them, in deep Waters under 
or 


. there is Mud at the Bottom, it will be! 


| will bite at any Rea-worm ; but the Lob- 


E be tw irled about by the Water. 


haas, or js taking your Bait. Remember 
to allow bim Time; for he will ſuck all 
the Worm into his Mouth before he gorges 
it. The Hook which you uſe, cannot 
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or next unto the Bank- ſides, eſpecially 
if the Bottom be Sand or Gravel, and 
has a Declivity. If you find a Hole in 


a River, which looks ever ſo likely, and 


loſi Labour to angle therein; for the leaſt 
Mud or Filth choaks Flounders. 1 
4s they are greedy and voracious, they 


worm, as it is the largeſt, will entice 
them ſooneſt, provided it be well ſcoured, * 
The uſual Way of Angling for them, is 
to lie upon the Grabble ; that is, ro put 
ſo much Lead upon your Line, about 
twelve or fourteen Inches diſtant from 
your Hook, that it may keep it ſteady at Þ* 
Bottom, and the Bait having Liberty to | 


If you uſe a Float, let it lie flat upon | 
the Surface; and when it farſt cocks up, 

and is afterwards drawn under Water, 

| you may then conclude that the Flounder | 


be too ſmall, if you can get your Bait 


upon. it. 
M U 4 


MULLETS, 


Pummer-ſeaſon they come into the? 


s often as the Tide flows. Great Plenty 


E ſtrong. 


They will riſe like a Tas: or Salmon 


t an artificial Fly, which mult be larger 


he County of Devon, about two Miles 


OWS, 


SMELTS, 
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Ar RE a Salt-warer Fiſh, well-tafted . 
gelicate, and much admired. During the 


fers which lie contiguous with the "ay : 


f them may be taken with an Angle 
Nod, which, as well as the Line, muſt 


han what is uſed for the Trout; and they 
vill alſo take a Worm under Water, if 
ou angle about two Foot from the Bot- 
om. They are wonderfully ſhy and wary, 
ut feed as freely as any Fiſh, and will 
ford much Sport and Diverſion. They 
bound chiefly along the Southern and 
Youth-weſt Parts of England, which lie 
ppoſite to France. The River 4x in 


xlow the Town of Axminſter, yields vaſt _ 
uantities of them very. time the Tide To 
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S M E L T S,. 


ARE a fine Fiſh, with a delicate 
Flavour, and are in Seaſon twice a Year. 
They make their firſt Appearance about 
the Middle of March, and the beſt are 
taken at Chelſea and Hammerſmith. At 
the ſecond time of their coming into 
the River Thames, which is in the Month 
of Auguſt, they ſeldom reach higher 
than London Bridge; and the fineſt "and 
largeſt are taken oppoſite to Deptford 
Hd Greenwich. In Angling for them, 
uſe the Pater-nofter Line of one Hair, 
and let your Bait be Gentles or white 
Paſte. There are Plenty of them in 
Dagenham Breach, and there they bite 
as free as in the River ; and being now 


pent up in the incloſed Waters, are in 


Seaſon much longer than thoſe which 
are taken in the The hames. 


ROCH, 


Is a conife bony Fiſh ; but the largeſt 


Sort, which ſeldom exceed twelve Inches, 


will yield good Sport. Their Spawning- 


time 
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time is in Fune, and then they are ſcabby Þ 
and unwholſome. The chief Bait for 
them is borled Malt, Gentles, white and 
red Paſte ; but if you angle for them 
in windy Weather, then uſe the ſmall 
red Worm They frequent gentle Streams 
which are not ſhallow, and will bite 

freely, When Winter begins to ap- 


proach, they retire into the Deeps, at 


the End of ſtrong Currents: Here you 


will have occaſion to uſe more Lead than . | 


ordinary; and conſequently, the largeſt 


Float, and a ſtronger Line to bear the _ 9 


Lead: And here, as well as in other 


Places, you muſt angle about twelve {| 


J hes from the Bottom. 


They who deſire to have much Di- {1 


verſion, and to take many Roch, may 
graufy themſelves after the following 
Manner : Having provided a fufficient 
Quantity of Gentles, go below London 
Bridge, as far as Shadwell, Ratchf, 
\ Limehouſe, or thereabouts ; then take 

a Boat, and faſten it to the Stern of a 
Collier, or ſome other lage Veſſel, which 


has lain ſome Time in the River, and 


with a ſhort Rod, and a Line not exceed. 
ing four Foot in Length, angle there; 
5 5 3 
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and remember to put three or four Gen 
tles upon your Hook at one time. Let 
your Float be twelve Inches diſtant from 
the Top of your Rod; and lay in your 
Bait as cloſe to the Stern of the Ship as 
vou can, and let it ſwim about three 
' Yards. This muſt be done when the 
Tide begins to ebb, and you willnot fail 
of good Sport for two Hours at leaſt ; and 
what you catch will be large. 


* U D, 5 


ls a Sort of Roch, but much prefer- 

able, and of a golden Colour: He is ſtrong, 

broad, and thick, and feeds near the Top 

| of the Water, The principal Baits for 
this Fiſh are red Worms, and Flies, They 
will feed. very generouſly, and divert the 
Angler ; for they. e! hard, and are 
very ſtrong. 


DACE, 


"2s a bright, handforne Fiſh, and fawn 
generally i in March ; they Lo a gravelly 
Scour; are very ſhy and wary, like the 
: Trout , and, when frightned, retire into 


the 


* 
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the Deeps. - They are to be taken on the 


Surface of the Water with a fing, nice 
artificial Fly, and will riſe ſooner at the 
Black, than any other Colour. If you 
angle upon a Scour, uſe Gentles, or Paſte; 
if in the Deeps, let ſodden Malt, or 
Holl ſe- fies, be the Bait ;, and do not 
ſuffer your Line, which ſhould be of a 
ſingle Hair, to be above two or three 
Foot under Water: They will alſo take 
the little Red. worm, Cadice, or the 
Graſhopper : With the former of theſe | 


you may uſe the ſmalleſt Float, and 
one Shot to poiſe it; and when the 


Graſhopper is your Bait, pull off the 


Legs, put the Point of your Hook under 
his Tail, then run it through and bury it 


in the back-part of his Head ; and re- 
member to ſtrike him nimbly as ſoon as 


ever he bites. 
Dace may alſo be taken with PFleſh- 


fites, upon the Surface of the Water, 
into whoſe Backs, between their Wings, 2. 
you muſt put your Hook, which ſhould 
be ſmall. They bite in the Morning 
and Evening; and when you have a Mind 


to much Diverſion, you muſt provide a 


Cane-rod, which is the lighteſt of any ; 
, let 


5 1 * 5 
* ; * b e * Wes. - . ; "I 5 -* 78 
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let it be atleaſt ſeventeen Foot in Length: 
And your Line, which ſhould, from the 
Middle downwards, confiſt of ſingle 
Hairs, muſt be ſomewhat longer than 
your Rod. You ought alſo to be fur- 
| niſhed with a ſufficient Quantity of ſmall 
' Houſe-flies, which keep in a Glaſs-bottle 
ſtopt with a Cork: Then, about ſeven 
odr eight o' Clock in the Evening, repair 
to a Mill. ſtream, and having fixed three 
or four Hooks with ſingle Hair-links, not 
3 above four Inches long, to your Line, 
| bait them with the Flies, and angle up- 
on the Surface of the Water on the 
| ſmootheſt Part at the End of the Mzll- 
 Ffream, in the ſame Manner as you were 
| directed to angle for Trout. The Dae 
will riſe freely, eſpecially if the Sun doe: 
not ſhine on that Part of the Water where 


you caſt your Line, and you may take 

two or three at a Time. . This Sport 
'Y will continue as long as Day-light will 
4 "__ you to fee your Flie. 
[ Dace will alſo riſe at the Ant-fly upon 
5 the Surface of the Water, if uſed in a 
Þ Morning at the Foot of a Current, or 
Mill-Rream, or on the Scour, before the 
'- , Sun comes upon the Water, 1 
5 N 1 
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If you angle for them upon the 
Thames, you muſt prepare your 2 A 
bait made of Bran, a Cruſt of white 
Bread ſoaked and worked up into round 
Balls, with little Stones in the Middle: 
Take a Boat; ; and when you chuſe a 
Place, let it be under the Wind, when 
the Water is ſmooth; plumb the Depth, | 
and let your Lead be eight Inches from 
the Bottom; then caſt in your Grund- 
bait about four Yards above the Head of 
your Boat, and two or three of the Balls 
nearer to you, and lay in your Bait ex- 
actly over your Ground-baift, Take your 
Soi m as long as your Rod and Line will 
permit, and always remember not to let 
it ſwim too far; and when you draw it 
'up, give a little Jerk. When your Float 
ſinks, then ſtrike ; and be not too eager 
to take your Fith out of the Water. This 
Method may alſo be obſerved in angling 
for Roch. | 

A Dace freſh ken, and ſcotched, and 
broiled, eats ſweeter, and | is more palate- 
able than a Freſh Herring. Dace ſeldom 
exceed ten Inches in Length. 

J have already obſerved, that Dace 
ſpawn generally in March; and ] think 

* I may 


* 
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I may venture to affirm, that they ſpawn 
-twice a Year; though I will not take 
upon me to ſay in which Month the 


ſpawn the ſecond time : And the Rea- 
ng why I am pretty poſitive herein, 
that I have found, by Experience, 


Gall and middle-fized Dace, which I 
have taken at the latter End of October, 
and Beginning of November, to be full of 
Milts and Roes ; and, according to my 


Judgment, thoſe Fiſh had a finer Flavour 
and Reliſh than any that I took and eat 


in Summer. 


Although J have ſaid m ach! in relation 


to the ſeveral Methods by which the fair 


Angler may catch Dace yet I hope he 


will not take it amiſs, if I impart to him 


Two things, which I have lately diſ- 
covered, and which will compleat what 
I have to fay ; not doubting but that he 


will be pleaſed with them, fince he may 


thereby increaſe his Spore, and the Num- 
ber of his Fiſh. 


The F:r/# then is this: If the Water 
be high, ſo as to riſe almoſt to the Banks 
of the River, then faſten to your Line an 
artificial F ly, called the C aterpillar-fly ; 
then take a Jarge yellow Gentle, (the yel- 
lower 


1 
1 
v2 
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low er the better) run the Hook through the 


Skin of him, and draw himup to the Tail of 


your artificial Fly: This being done, whip 


with | it —_ 

if you are Uiligent and expert, you may 

aflure yourſelf of good Sport. 
The Second thing I have to obſerve, 


That if you angle where two Mill. 


e are going at one and the ſame 
time, let it be in the Eddy between the 
two Streams: Firſt make uſe of your 
Plummet ; and if the Water be deep, 
you muſt angle within a Foot of the 
Bottom, and perhaps you will find but 
little Sport. But if it proves to be ſhal- 
low, that is, about the Depth of two 
Foot, or not exceeding three, then bait 


your Hook with three large Gentles : 'Uſe =: 


a .Cork Float, which ought not to be 4 
Foot and a half from the Hook, and 
have a quick Eye to ſtrike at the very 
firſt Bite ; for if there be any large Dace 
in the Mill-pool, they will retort to the 
Eddy between the two Streams. 

If every Angler did conſider, that Cen- 
les are notonly the moſt univ erfal, but alſo 
the moſt alluring Bait, they w ould always 
carry ſome of them with them. I have 


F 2 "Ne taken 


e Surface of the Water and: 
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taken Trout with Gentles, when every 
Kind of Vorm has been refuſed, and 
artificial Flies rejected. I have taken 
all Sorts of Freſh-water or River Fiſh 
kW with them, Pike and Salmon excepted ; 
and 1 make no manner of Doubt but 
they would prove an acceptable Bait to 
them, could it be ſo contrived, as to fix 
them upon a Hook that could hold either 
Salmon or Pike. 


6 U D E ON S, 


ARE ſuch a pleaſant, ſweet, and deli- | 
cate Fiſh, that it they were not ſo com- 
mon, they would be as valuable as a 
Smelt. They ſpawn in Marcb or April, 
and are in Seaſon moſt Part of the Year, 
In the Summer they delight in ſhallow 
Streams, whoſe Bottom is ſandy and gra- 
" ly" and will bite freely all Day from 
an Hour after Sun-riſe till within an 
Hour of Sun-ſet, whether it be gloomy, 


Warm, or Sun- thine Weather ; but in 


Autumn, when the Weeds begin to rot, 


and grow ſour, they retire into the deep 


Waters. The uſual Way of Angling for 
them 1 is, to take up che Sand or Gravel, 
and 


| 
) 
[ 
3 
\ | 
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and by that Means render the Water 
thick and foul, which will make them 


bite the faſter, though they are free 


enough at any Time; or elſe you may 


caſt into the River dried Earth or Duſt ; 


but if the Water be made thick with 
Rain, then they will not bite. They 
will take Gentles, or the Ccco-dung Worm ; 
but the ſmall red Worm is what pleaſes 
them beſt. If you can find a Bridge or 
Plank over a ſmall River, chule to 
angle underneath for Gudgeon ; for they 
love the Shade; and are ſo far from 
being ſhy or wary, that you may not only 
appear in Sight, but if you“drive them 
from their Place of Reſort, they will 
immediately return. A fingle Hair Line, 


a fine taper Rod, a Float, and a {mall 


Hook, is what you muſt uſe, and -your 
Bait muſt drag upon the Ground. 


BL = x = 


Is a ſmall, fat, pleaſant Fiſh ; and is 
called, by ſome, the Freſh-water Sprat + | 
It will rile, like the Dace, at a ſmall 
 Houſe-fly, upon the Surface of the Water; 


1 
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or will take a Gentle, or white Paſte, 
about a Foot and half under Water. 
The ſmalleſt Hooks are the propereſt 
for them; and a Pater-nofter Line, that 
is, a ſingle Hair Line with fix or ſeven 
Hooks, each three or four Inches above 
the other, baited with Gentles, and Cad- 
dice well ſcoured: Paſie or Red Worm 
is what is uſed in Eddies, to which Places 
they reſort in the Spring Seaſon. If you 
angle for them in the Thames, you may 
lay | in deeper than in other Rivers: And 


itt is obſervable, that in Rivers they con- 


tinue ſound and healthful all the Sum- 
mer ; but the Thames Bleak ſoon run 
. mad, .occafioned by a Worm which 
breeds in their Heads: It is a flat-jointed 
Worm, and ſometimes ſo long, that, 
ſhould I mention what I have ſeen, 1 
ſhould ſcarce meet with Credit. 


EELS 


bl DEeLIGuT in ſtill Waters with muckly 5 
Bottoms, and are in Seaſon, or rather, 
in their Prime, in the Winter ; but are 


difficult to be taken during the ſix cold 
VMaoonths, 
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Months, becauſe they generally get into 
the Mud, or ſoft Earth, where they bed 
together, the better to enable them io 72 
; endure the Severity of the Minter: They 3 
are alſo taken ſometimes upon a Sand, or 
Gravel, but rarely. 
There are ſeveral Baits by which Eu 
may be taken, and ſeveral Ways 4 
taking them; bur the uſual Bait is a 
Lob-worm, Minnew, or ſmalleſt Gudgeon x 
Angle for them upon the Grabble, and 
be not too eager in ſtriking ; for they will 
ſuck the Bait for ſome Time ; and, if 
you have Patience, it will be ten to one 
af Hat they will hook themſelves : They bite 
freeſt in or after a Shower of Rain. 


* E E POUTS, 


1 preferable to an Eel; their Places 
of Reſort are the ſame with: the Eel, but 


they are to be taken in Peals of Thunder, Lo 
Lightning, and heavy Rain, which drives 


them from their Holes; and the pro- 
pereſt Bait for them is a ſmall Gudgeon: 
They are large, afford good Sport, and 
have an excellent Taſte. 


FS RUPP 
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— U P Þ and Þ O PF 


ARE . Gol Fiſh, with different 
Names: They are ſmall, but choice and 
* good; and though there is but little 
Meat upon them, yet it is very ſweet. _ 
They delight in deep, ſtill Holes; and 
when you have found out their Haunt, 
you may catch foriy or fifty, ſometimes 
double that Number, at a ſtanding. 'They 
bite free and eager ; and you may angle 
with'two or three Tiooks, and pull up as 
many of them at a time as you have 
Hooks to your Line. You may bait the 
Ground with freſh Earth, and imme- 
diately lay in your Line of a ſingle Hair, 
and bait your Hooks with Gentles or 
Red Worms. | 
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MINNOW,o PENK, 


Is in Seafon from March to Michael 
mas, except immediately after Spawning- 
time: It is uſually full of Spawn, and 
breeds often, and is not inferior to any 


Fiſh, 


24 
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F iſn, for its Excellency of Taſte. His 
Biting-time is from an Hour after Sun- 
riſe, and is taken at Mid- water, or near 
or cloſe to the Bottom; and the only 
Bait is the ſmalleſt Red Worm. Uſe 
a Float, and the ſame Hook which 
you uſed for the Bleak. After Michael- 
mas he betakes himſelf to the Mud- _ 
weeds, or Woody-placer in Rivers, ay: 
a Preſervative againſt Floods, and a 


Security againſt his becoming a Frey o 
other — 


B ULL. HEAD, or MILLER'S | 
ann 


 Spawns in April; and its Vent is ſo 
| fall of Spawn, that they are ſwelled . 
almoſt into the Form of a Dug.. Bull. 
heads hide themſelves in Holes, or among 
Stones in clear Water, and in very hot 
Days will lie a long time, ſunning them- - 
ſelves, and are eaſily ſeen upon any flat 
Stone, or on the Gravel; at which time 


the moſt unexpert Angler may take him | 
with a ſmall Red Worm. 


F LOACRHR 
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LOACH 


18 a delicate Fiſh, and very wholſome, . 
breeds and feeds in little and clear ſwift 
Brooks and Rills; lives upon the Gravel, 
and in the ſharpeſt Streams; and his 
Growth is not above a Finger s Length, 
and his Thickneſs proportionable : He 
ſeldom riſes above the Gravel, and is 


therefore to be angled for. at the Bottom, 
with a little Red Worm. 


A TREK 


TREATISE 


Thames F ilning: 


W I T 


4 Account of the Nature of 7 * 
RIVER s as empty 17 
into it, or are near unto an KC. 


DD) not harris be abſent 8 
3 their Trades and Employments for the 
pace of one or more Days; and eſpe 
Lially, it they take Delight in catch- 
ing. ſmall Fiſh, The higher any Man 


F 6 Joes 
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nf goes up that River, I mean, for about 
[ forty Miles, the more Sport, and the 
greater Variety of Fiſh he will meet with, 
x as I ſhall take Notice of preſently ; and, 
nin the mean time, ſhall mention the beſt 
1 Places for Thames Angling from London 
FEE to Chelſea, 

In treating of Roch, Dace, and Bleak, 
I have already ſhewn the Ground-bait is 
to be prepared ; what Bait is proper for 
the Hook; and how the Bait is to be 
kept ſteady with Rip- hooks. There ought 
5 not to be more than three Anglers in _ : 
„ 

} 


Boat, otherwiſe they will incommode ea 
C other z and if they have no mind to pre- 
WW pare their own Ground-bait, their Water- 
man will furniſh them with it, if they 
ſpeak to him over Night. They may 
meet with theſe Sorts of Watermen 
1 at almoſt any Stairs between Somerſet 
i Houſe and London Bridge, but not on the 
ll Surry Side; and more particularly at 


ing and Aitending upon them is Three- 

pence per Hour, beſides what they are to 

. = for the Ground- bait, for which an 

Ageement ought to be made before-hand, 
to avoid being impoſed upon, 


* 
18 I | 
1 f 

1 


Eſſen Stairs: Their uſual Fare for Row. 
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It will be to no manner of Purpoſe to 
angle in the Thames, if the Air be cold 
and raw, the Wind high, the Water 
rough, or if it be wet Weather : But 
| when the Sky is ſerene and clear, the 
Air temperate, and the Water ſmooth, . 
you then need not doubt of meeting with 
good Sport. The proper Hours for Ang- 
ling, are from the time that the Tide 
be half Ebb'd, to within two Hours of 
High- water, provided that the Land- 
floods do not come down ; for then the 
River will be foul and naſty, ſo that it 
will be loſt Labour to angle till the Water 
becomes clear. Obſerve further, that you 
always pitch your Boat under the Wind ; 
that is, if the Wind be at South, chen 
keep on the Surry Shore; if at North, 4 
then on the London Side. If you have an 
expert Waterman, he will ſhew you the 
| beſt Places where to pitch the Boat; but 
if you can get into a Lighter, it will be 


5 ſo much the better, becauſe you will then 1 


have the longer Swim. 


1 know but one Place where a "Man L 
may ſtand on Shore, and angle, which 


in under the Wall that fronts Fiſhmongers 
Hall, near London Bridge : Here you 


No 
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may angle from 
till the Tide has flow'd two Hours, 
(provided they are not Spring Tides): 
but then, 
abundance of Sport, you will cath Bleak 
only, except in the Summer: ſeaſon, when 


dred and fifty 
the Savoy, Somerſet Garden-wall, Dorſet 
Stairs, Black FAars Stairs, the Dung 
5 Wharf near Water Lane, 
and I ſhould have mentioned Efjex 
Stairs. 
Barge Houſes; 
| Cupid's Stairs ; 
| an. When you 80 to angle at 
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three- quarters Ebb, 
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though you may meet with 


you may take many Smells. When the 


Tide obliges you to retire from this 
Stand, you may then angle over the Wall 
for ſome Hours; and you ſhould uſe a 
Pater-noſter Line, 
with a ſingle Gentle, and placing your 


baiting every Hook 


Float at a Yard and a quarter Diſtance 


from the lowermoſt Hook. Obſerve alſo, 
that in angling 
and Chelſea, the two laſt Links of your 
Line be fingle Hairs. 


between London Bridge 


'The beſt Places for 8 a Boat to 
angle in the Thames, are about one hun- 
eds from York Stairs, 


Trig Stairs; 


On Surry Side, the Falcon Stairs, 
Cuper s, vulgarly call d 
the Wind Mill, and 


C belfea, 
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| hehe be ſure that the Wind does not 
blow up or down that Part of the Thames, 
for then you will not meet with any 
Succeſs ; and when you go thither on a 
calm, fair Day, and the Wind being in 
a" right Corner, pitch your Boat almoſt 

oppoſite to the Church, and angle in ſix 
or ſeven Foot Water, where you will 
meet with Plenty of large and fat Roch. 

' Mortlack Deeps is the next Place where 
Roch principally reſort when the Weeds 
are rotten ; and here are good Carp very 
often, ſo that you muſt angle with 
2 Line that has three Hairs at the Bot- 
tom, and your Rod muſt be proportion- 
_ ably ſtrong. 5 
F. rom the Sides of the Eights, (which 
are ſmall Iſlands) lying at a little Diſtance | 
from, and moſtly opookite to the Towns 


and Villages on the North-ſide of the 


Thames, as Brentford, Iſteworth, and 
Twickenham, there is very good angling 
for Roch, Dace, Gudgeon, and Perch; very _ 
often you will meet with T1 rout, and ſome- 
times with Carp. 
Te ddington Banks are . for 
Plenty of good Gudgeon; King/ſton-wick 
and Kmg/ton are for Barble, Roch, and 
Dace. At 
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At Sunbury there is good Angling for : 
Roch, Dace, and Gudgeons; and from 


4 the Eights, for 7. rout, and large Perch. 


 Shipperton Pool abounds with large 

Barbel and Dare. 
At Chertſey Bridge the Water is very 
deep, but affords wh Sorts of Fiſh, - ex- 
cept Pike, Trout, and Carp. Z 
Laylam is alſo remarkable for moſt 
Sorts of white Fiſh. 
Stanes and Datchet ſeldom yield any 
other than Roch and Dace. 
At and about Windſor is vaſt Variety 
of all Sorts of Fiſh ; but if a Man be 

| found angling in another's Water, he is 
fined very high by the Court of that 
Town, even though he catches but a 
| ſingle Guageon, Roch, or Dace. I he 
Fine (if my Memory does not fail me) 
is Five Pounds for every Fiſh, or Im- 
priſonment. This was ordered, upon 

the Complaint of the ———— of 
ſeveral Parts of the River; by which the 
Inhabitants have been great Loſers; many 
Gentlemen and others uſually reſorting 
thither for Air and Paſtime. I have not 
| ventured to go there, ſince I was in- 
formed of . this Manner of Proceeding 
|! againſt 
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againſt innocent Anglers ; and therefore 8 
1 give them this Account, to caution. 


them againſt the Penalty they muſt un- 


dergo, if taken there. 


Hering Bidet chis Parr, and then __ | 
my Leave of Wind/or, 1 mall proceed to 
treat of ſuch Rivers as empty themſelves 


into the Thames, and of others which are 


are not far from it: And, firſt, Of Tiford | 

mn . : 
ford River is fed by 4 vodford River : 
The upper Part of it abounds with Roch |} 


and Dace, and ſome Perch; but between 
the Town of Ilford and the 7 hames, and 


eſpecially about three Miles from the 
Town, there is Pike, The Soil, or Bot- 
tom is, for the moſt part, Gravel and | 
Sand; as is allo | 
Woodford River : Here are re Plenty „ 
Perch, Chub, Roch, and Dace ; and the 
beſt Places for Angling are about a 
Mile above the Bridge, and two Miles 
below it. 
Stratford River; whoſe Soil 18 Deal -— ny 


in ſome Places, and Mud in others, gives 


the Angler good Diverſion for Roch, 
| Dace, C Chub, and Eels. 
Bow 
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Bow River is much of the Nature with 1 
Strarſird River, and is ſtored with the 


» ſame Sort of Fiſh : It is ſupply'd by that 


River which comes from Waltham River, 


0 commonly call'd Hackney River. The 


chief Places for Angling are about the 


Mills. When the Tide flows up the 
River, the Angler will find Diverſion 
enough in catching large Dace; provided 
he uſe an artijicial Fly, with the Wings 
and Body all black. 2 


Hackney River has a gravelly Bottom, 


and is fed by Waltham River: Here are 
Plenty of large Barbel and Chub, Roch, 
Dace, Gudgeon, Eels, and Lampreys. 
The F iſh which it affords are as good as 


any other River can yield, if not berter ; $ 


particularly the Barbel, Eels, and Gud- 
geon. You can ſcarce angle in any Part 
of the River, but what will furniſh you 
with good Sport, Wy : 


Waltham River is of the 3 Nature 


with Hackney River, but has an Advan- 


tage over it: For beſides large Barbel 


and Chub, Roch, Dace, Gudgeon, and 
Eels, here are good Store of fine Pzke, 


and ſome Carp. 
New 
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New River has its Source from the 
River Ware, and runs at leaſt ſixty Miles 
before it reaches London: The Bottom , 
is partly Gravel, and partly Clay; and 
it is well ſtored with Roch, Dace, Chub, 
large Gudgeons, and Eels. The prin- 
_ cipal Places for Angling near London, 
are Winchmore Hill, Hornſey, the Boarded 5 


River by Auoberry Farm, Newington, 


Camberry Houſe, and the Pond near Sad- 4 


ler's Wells : There is alſo good Angling 
at the upper Pond, near the Bowling 
Green, at the Back of Iungton, for 
Roch, Dace, and Perch. : 
: Brentford River is moſtly Clay, or 
Mud ; but yet there are ſome Places that — 
are Davey. This was a good River 
formerly ; but ſo much abuſed by Poach- 

ers, that it is ſcarce worth while to 
angle in it : Here are ſome Roch, Dace, 
and Chub. 
Hounſlow River weld. bit a good 
River, if it were not abuſed by Poachers, 


and had ſome Shelter, as Trees, Hedges . 


Sc. but it lies ſo very open, that the 
Fiſh, which are Roch, Dace, Perch, 
and Pike, ( with good Gudgeon ) are aware 


of che Angler, and Moor: away before 


he 
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he can lay in his Line. The Soil is a 
Gravel. 
Con River is ; ſupplied by Ur 
1 River, and i isa Gravel, for the molt part; 
it abounds with Chub, Roch, and Dace 
above the Town of Colnbrook : And 
between that Town and the 7, bames are 
Plenty of good and large Perch ; but 
they are very quick-ſighted, and ſhy : 
However, if the Angler be wary, and 
conceals himſelf by the Aſſiſtance of the 
Trees, and keeps at ſome Diſtance from 
the Side of the River, he may lay in his 
Rod, and take good Store of i, 
Uxbridge River is excellent for its vaſt 
Quantities of large and fat Trouts : The 
Bottom is a fine Gravel; but then, the 
Water being leaſed out to many who 
have a Property in it, it is a difficult 
Matter to angle chere, and not be diſ- 


covered: For they hire Men, who watch 


continually to catch or prevent Poachers, 
and to ſecure Anglers who come there 
without Permiſſion. If you go into any | 
one of the Proprietor's Ground to angle, 
even by Conſent, you are generally at- 
_ tended by one who keeps an Account how | 
many Brace of Tro routs you take, for which 
you 
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you muſt pay (to the beſt of my Re- 


membrance, and the Information I have 
had ſince) the followin 5 Prices: For 
every Poune Weight of Trouts, from ten 
Inches (or thereabouts) in Length, to 

twelve Inches, Two Shillings ; for Trouts 
from twelve Inches to eighteen, Half a 
Crown per Pound; and fo, in Propor- 
tion, for thoſe of a larger Size. They 

will ſcarce ſuffer any to be taken under 
eight Inches: And if you are favoured 
therein, you muſt pay, in ſome Places, 
One Shilling and Six Pence for every 
Pound Weight, and in ſome but One 
Shilling. I thought it proper to give 
this Notice to Anglers, leſt they may be 
taken, and proſecuted as Treſpaſſers. 
Thele are the Rivers on the North Side 
of the Thames, which empty themſelves 
into it, or are within a few Miles of it: 
1 ſhall now N to the South Side. 


| Deptford River | is very much decay'd ; 
and no Angler, that values his Time, will 
| ſpend it in wetting a Line there. The 
Bottom is moſtly a Gravel, and yet there 
are but few Fiſh in it, fuch as Roch, 
Duace, and Flounders ; ; and; by Chance: 
you 
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you may meet with a Trout ; but they 


are ſmall, and do not reliſh very well: 
This River is fed by that which comes 
from Lewiſham. 


Lewiſham River has its Water from 


| Bromley River; is partly Clay, but, for 
the molt part, a Gravel at Bottom : Herd 


are ſome good Trouts, large Roch and 


Chub, Guageons, and ſome Perch, and 
ſmall Dace. The River runs on the 
Back- part of the Town; and the beſt 
Place for Trout is a little above and 
below the Mill in the Foot- road from 
Deptford to Lewiſham Bridge. 


Wandfeorrth- River is ſupply'd with 
Water which comes from Martin ; the 


Bottom is Gravel and Sand. This has 
been a famous River within theſe few 


Years, but is poached almoſt every Day; 


the pooreſt Fellow almoit in the 12 
| keeps a Net, and goes out boldly a 
Noon- day: However, there 1s ſtill er 
| Diverſion for very large Gudgeon and 
Dace, Flounders, Perch, Pike, ſome Carp, 
and Trouts ; and very large Silver Eels 
are often taken here. Diggory Mead, 
beyond the Leather Bottle, is noted for 
the beſt Place, where the largeſt Trouts 


keep 
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keep moſtly ; but the propereſt Times 
of the Year to meet with this Sort of 
Fiſh, are the Months of February and 
March: There are ſome alſo in the 
Summer- time; but tho' they are ſcarce, 
yet their Size generally makes Amends _ 
for that. The beſt Places for Angling 
are in the Mill Streams and Mill Pools; 
and Wandſworth Creek, which is, in a 
manner, dry at Low-water, yields very 


good Sport for Dace, at, before, and 


a little after High-water; ; but then you 
muſt angle out of a Boat. 

Martin River has a Gravel at Bottom, 
and the principal Fiſh are Trouts : Ic is 
ted by Mitcham River. 

Mitcham River 1s ſupply'd Js Water 
which comes from the River Car/halton; 
the Soil is a Gravel, and the chief Fiſh 
Trouts : At the Mill 1s the beſt Place 
for Angling. 
Carſbalton River is 8 and it 
abounds with Trouts, and other white 
Fiſh : But then the Proprietors are very 
cautious of letting Anglers come there, 
and will prevent thoſe who have not 
previouſly gained Permiſſion. e 


Moulſey : 
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Moulſe 27 River, oppoſite to Hampton | 
Court, has a Gravel. at Bottom, -and is 
fed by Eſber River: Here are good 
Perch, Fack, Roch, Dace, Chub, Gud- 


geon, and ſome Plounders, and a few 


| 5 Ti routs, beſides Barbel. 
F Eſher River is a good River for ack, 


. be Perch, Chub, Roch, Dace, Gudgeon, Eels, 
EF ſome Flounders, and Trouts 3 it is ſup- 


plied by Cobham River: The Bottom is 
gravelly; and the chief Place for Angling 


F s at the Copper Mills. There are alſo many 


other good Places in che River, where 
there are alſo Barbel. | 
Cobbam River receives its Water out 


; of Suſſex, which runs many Miles under 


T Ground: The Bottom is, for the moſt 
Part, a Gravel. At the Mills there 1s 
Plenty of good Trouts, fat and large, 

as alſo Dace and Gudgeon, and ſome 
Fachs. Above the Bridge there is good 
Sport for Chus, Perch, Dace, and Jacſs; 


but the latter are not very large there. 


Meybridge River is partly Gravel, and 
partly Mud ; it is ſupplied by two other 


| Rivers, vis. Byfleet, and the New River. 


It is very much frequented by Anglers ; 


| though I cannot ſay it is altogether ſo well 
ſtored 


The Grits n At 


| ſtored with Plenty of Fiſh as many other 
Rivers: However, here is good Diverſion 
for Carp, ſome of which weigh eight or 
nine Pounds; Fach, Roch, Dace, Fan 2 
ders, Popes, large Bleak, Barbel, and Gud- 
geon. The chief Parts for Angling are 


| Anglers Hall, and oppoſite to it, near | 


the Mouth of the River; ; the Widows 
Mead, and Counteſs's Mead, the Leap; 
and in the Field near the Bridpe, oppo-— 


ſite to the Gardens of the Earl of Port- 18. 


More. 


Byffer River is s ſupply'd with Water 


which comes from Guilſord River: 


There is not better or more Plenty of 


Fiſh in any River, than in this, Trours | 


excepted : Here. you' have very large 


Pike and Jacke Tinihy Perch of eighteen 
Inches in Length Carp, large Floun- 
ders, Bream, & 4D 


Plenty, Popes, larze Cbub, and Ee. The 
Bottom is a curions Gravel for ſeveral 


ace, Gudgeon inn 


Miles; and you can ſcarce Angle in any MK 


Part without taking Plenty of Fiſh of 1 5 
one Kind or another. 2 

The New River is made by Art, from 
Guilford to Weybridge, ſo that Barges | 
can paſs and repaſs ro the Thames, ** 
G the 
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the Help of Locks, as they are called, 
This River is gravelly at Bottom, and 
abounds with vaſt Quantities of excellent 
Gudgeon : Here are alſo a few Facks, 
or young Pike, Dace, and ſome Roch. 
J have taken fix Dozen of handſome 
Roches in the Space of three Hours: 
The beſt Places for Angling are under 
the I or at the Locks, 


Wins 8 80 N G. 
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| To the Tune of, A Begging we will go. 


. 5 5 . A o . © * . — ; © 4 * * . w . 
1 . p ” ; 


VF al! the Sports and Paſtimes 
1 7 Which happen in the Year, 
To Angling there are none, jure, 
That ever can compare. 
Then to Angle ye will go, 
will 80, will go, . 


Ve do not 4rd our Legs or Arms, 

As Huntſmen often do; 
or when that we are Angling, | 
No Danger can enſue. 


T hen to Angle we will 805 Ge. 
G2 3 Cards 


- In Weſtminſter the Genie 


Ps 
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Cards and Dice are Ccurtly Games, 
Then let them laugh who Win: 
There's Innocence in Angling, 
But Gaming 7s a Sin. 


Then to Angle we will 80, & 


In Black their Conſcience fell ; 
But Fother Gentleman in Black 
Mill ſure reward them well. 
Then to Angle we will go, &; | 


"TE 4 Client is 4 Gudgeon, L 

And. freely takes the Bait ; 

A Lawyer 7s a Jack, and 

For bim does flily wait. 

5 Then to Angle we will 80, &c 


5 Ee cares not what he fays or des, 
I he can Money pet 
He fwears that All are Fiſh, TY 
= Do come into his Net, 
Ihen to Ang le we will go, 85 


7 be Cit trepans the Courtier, 
And leads an eaſy Life; 

The Courtier, in Return, deludes 
ths Daughter, or his Wi. 
I]) ben to Angle we will go, G 


A MI 


The Gentleman Angler. 
Maſquerade and Play-houſe 
Are Meeting- places made; 
Where Folks frequent, to carry on 
The Baſket-making Trade. 
Then to Argle we will go, Sc. | 


The Milliners and Tea-ſhops | 
Have got an odious Name; 
You there may find Apartments. 
Where Lovers play their Game. 
Then to Angle we e will $9, Se. 
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$tock-Jobbers cheat and couzen, 
And Vintners ſell bad Wine: 
Fortune-hunters richly dreſs'd, 

NMitb borrow'd Luſtre: bine 


Then to Angle we will po, Ge. 
Phyſicians, with a Daſh, fend 


Ten thouſand to their Graves : 
And Bailiffs, /ike Informers, 
Are re ſaucy, perjur'd- Knaves.. 
Then to Angle we will 8, 00. . 


T hen you who would be honeſt, 

And to Old Age attain, 
Forſake the City au the Town, 
And CY the Angler's Train; 


And to Angle we wall go, Ge. | 
WO 3 | We 
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We meddle not with State Affairs, 


Or for Preferment puſh ; 
Court- places and Court-penſions 
e value not a Ruſh, 
ö Then to Angle we will 29, Ge. 


We Baß hon not Sedition 
Or Faction in our Breaſt ; 


The Treaſon and the Traitor 


We equally deteſt. 
Then to Angle we will go, Ge. 


Let others how turn Malecontents, 


 Wheneer their Princes frown : 


Pox take ſuch Loyaliſts, whom: Bribes | 


Ns ſteady to the Crown. 
Then to Angle we will go, Ge. 


For Health and for Diverſion 


We riſe by Break of Day, 


Mpile Courtiers in their Down-beds | 


Sweat half their Time away. 
Then to Angle we will go, Se. 


- And then FF the River 


In Haſte we do repair; 

All Day in ſweet Anaſement 
IWe breathe good wwholſome Air, 
Ik)hen to Angle we will go, Ge. 


Our 
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our Conſtitution ſound 16, 
Our Appetites are keen; 

W e laugh, and bid Bee 
To W os and the Spleen. | 
Then to Angle we will go, Se. 


The Gout ond Stone are often bred 
By lolling in a Coach; 
But Anglers walk, and ſo remain 
As ſound as any Roch, 
Then to A. gle we will 80, Sc. 


We ſpend our Time in Pleaſure, 
And fear no Drury Illis; 
So we have no Occaſioeonn 
For Bolus, or for Pills. 
Then to Angle we will go, Gc. 


The Trout, the Pike, the Salmon, 
We Barbel, Carp, and Bream, 
= Afford good. Sport ; 3 and ſo the Perch 
And Tench will do the ſame. 
Then to Angle v we will S0, Ec. 


Fo ht Us New remember 5 
To praiſe the ſmaller Fiſh ; 
Fin Gudgeon, Roch, and Dace 
Will garmiſt well a Did. 


Then to Angle we will go, Se. I 
20-4: Through || 


—_— — 
Land * <> ic 9 * 2 
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| Through Meadows, by a River, 


From Place to Place We roam; 5 


And when that we are weary, 


He then go jogging Home. 
Then to Angle we will go, &c. 


At Ni 22 we take a Bottle, 


We prattle, laugh, and fing ; 
1 e arink a Health unto our Friends: 2 
fo, God bleſs the King. 
Then to Angle we will go, 
| will go, will go, Sc. 


SI J 


«4 


LAN 


ESE F any Perſon uſes any Net, 
Al or Engine, to deſtroy the 
4 fa ; Spawn or Fry of Fiſh ; or 
takes Salmons, or Trowuts, 


out of Seaſon ; or Prhes ſhorter than 


ten Inches, Salmon than ſixteen, Trouts 


than eight, and Barbel than twelve; 


or if he ufes any Engine to take 
Fiſh, other than Angle or Net, or a 
Tramel of two Inches and a half 
Meſh, ſhall forfeit twenty Shillings 

0 5 5 gp” 
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| © for every Fiſh ſo taken, and the Net, 
« or Engine.” 1 Eliz. c. 17. 


lf any Perſon ſhall unlawfully tak 


« down Filh-ponde: or ſhall 15 there 
| „ without the Owner's Licence, ſhall 


 * « ſuffer three Months Impriſonment, 
hall be bound to his good Behaviour 
for ſeven Years, and ſhall forfeit treble 
|. © Damages to the Party grieved ; but it- 
q he makes acknowledgment of his Of- 
| - © fence in Seſſions, and Satisfaction to 
| -<© the Party, the Behaviour may be re- 
aan, d „ rt. 
F PFrectors of a Weire or Weires along 
c the Sea-ſhore, or in any Haven or 
© Creeek, or within five Miles of any 
Haven or Creek, and wilfully deſtroy- 
ing the Spawn or Fry of Fiſh, forfeit 
ten Pounds, to be levied by Diſtreſs, % 
&c. and to be divided between the 
Poor and the Proſecutor.” 3 Jac. 1. 
. | 
<« Fifhers in any Haven or Creek, or 
within five Miles of them, with any 
Net of a leſs Meſh than three Inches 
and a half between Knot and Knot, 
(except for Smoulds in Norfolk only) 
or wth a Canvaſs Net, or other En- 


(e gine, 
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| ſhall do any AS whereby the Spawn 
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e vine, whereby the Spawn or F ry of 
„ Fiſh may be deſtroyed, ſhall forfeit 

« ſuch Net or Engine, and alſo ten Shil- 
lings, to be levied, and divided, i Ss. 5 
ut ſupra. 
FEvery Perſon who, between the firſt 
e Day of March, and the laſt of May, 


* of Fiſh ſhall be deſtroyed, ſhall forfeit 
« the Inſtruments, and likewiſe forty 
„ Shillings ; one Moiety to the Poor, 
„ the other to the Proſecutor. Stat. | 
3 Car. 2. cap. g. 4 
„Whoever fiſhes in the River Ys **. 
« with, or ſhall make uſe of, any En- 
40 gine, or Device, whereby any Salmon, 
* Trout, or Barbel, under the Length. 
| «© appointed by. 1 Eliz. c. 17. ſhall be 
taken or killed, or ſhall fiſh with I 
„Net for Salmon, Peale, Pike, Carp, 
„ Trout, Barbel, Chub, or Grayling. 
=" Meſh whereof ſhall be under two 
* Inches and a half Square from Knot. 
e to Knot, or above tweniy Vards.1n . | 
„ Length, and two. in Breadth, . or- 


% above fifty in Length, and fix. in, x 


% Breadth in the Wing of. hs. Nez in: 
the ſaid River, ſrom Niue 2 Stake 
8 1 e 
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* to Glouceſter Bridge, or above ſixty in 


Length, below Glocefter Bridge, and 
* fix Yards in Breadth in the Wing of 
the Net, or ſhall fiſh with more 3 


* one of "theſe Nets at once, or ſhall 


* *©* uſe any Device for taking the Fry 
* of Eels, ſhall forfeit five Shillings for 
© every Offence, and the Fiſh ſo taken, 


* and the Inftruments, To be be di- : 


_« vided, wt ſupra. Tbidem. _ 


_ Perſons taking Fiſh by any Device, 


in any ſeveral Water or River, or 
_ * affiſting therein, without the Owner 8 
«© Conſent, ſhall make ſuch Recom- 


* pence, and within ſuch Time, as the 
.Y 


Ln 


Juſtice of Peace ſhall appoint, not 
exceeding treble Damages, and ſuch 
Sum to the Overſeers of the Poor as 
he ſhall alſo appoint, not exceeding 
ten Shillings ; the Conviction is by 
Conſent of the Party, or Oath of 


be” 


ac 


* 


* 


0 


« one Witneſs ; the Proſecution to be 
« in one Month. In Default of Pay- 
ment, to be levied by Diſtreſs, and 


8 


ä and for want of Diſtreſs, the 


„ Offender to be committed. to the 


« Houſe of Correction, for any Time 


not exceeding one Month, unleſs he 


gives 


te 
cc 


cc 


| 60 
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gives Bond, with one or more Sure- 
ties, to the Party injured, not to 


offend again, Stat. 22 and 23 Car. * 


25. 


«If any Perſon ſhall keep any Net, 
Angle, Leap, Piche, or other Engine 


for taking Fiſh, (except the Makers 
or Sellers of them, or the Owners or 


«gf Occupiers of Rivers. or Fiſheries 
« ſuch Engines, if they ſhall be found 
fiſhing without the Conſent of the, 


Owner or Occupier, or by ſuch other 


Perſon or Perſons as he ſhall authorize 


and appoint ; and any Perſon, by a 
Warrant under the Hand and Seal 


of a Juſtice of Peace, may fearch the 


Houſes of Perſons prohibited and 


ſuſpected, and ſeize to their own Uſe, 
or deſtroy ſuch Engines. 4 and 


M. and M. c. 23. _— 
No Servant mall be queſtioned for 


killing a Treſpaffery within his Ma- 


ſter's Liberty, who will not yield, if 
not done out of former Malice: Vet 
if the Treſpaſſer kills any ſuch Servant, 
it is Murder. 21 E. 1. 


© To take Fiſh in a River, is not 


Felony ; but to take Fiſh out of a Net, 
5 Trunk 
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e Trunk, or Pond, is Felony, becauſe 
« they are not at their natural Liberty. 
Hale, Pl. Cr. p. 68. Stant. Pl. Cr. 25.6. 
=»... 0 o 


* = * 5 
E | a 
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N. B. Theſe Ads ſhall not abridge 
Fiſbermen, and their Servants, lau- 
fully authorized, to fiſh in Navi- 

gable. Rivers with lawful Nets. 


HOSTS = 


The Form e's. Lice x C Ez 
and Deputation, granted by a 
Lord of a Manor, and Owner 

of a FIS HE RT, to One to 
| Fiſh within the ame; and alſo 
to Seize, Oc. 


Ne N 0 all 222 People fo ber 


Thomas Long of New River 
in the County of Cumberland, 
 Ejq;, Lord of the Manor of Salthey in the 
bo aid County, and of the Royalty or Liberty -x 
of free Fiſhing in the River Sore within | 
the ſaid Manor, ſend Greeting, Know |} 


vr, That I the ſaid Thomas Long, 


me thereunto moving, have given and 
granted, and, by theje Preſents, do give and 


1 theſe Preſents fhall come; 1 


| for divers good Cauſes and C on/iderations ⁵⁶ 


8 grant unto my trufty and well-be loved 


4 deed N Hughs pong his Aſſigns) 
bd | 
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full Power, abſolute Authority, free Li- 


berty, and. 1 to fiſh, from Time to 


Time, and at all Ting hereafter, at the 
Will and Pleaſure of him the ſaid George 
Hughs (and his Afjigns) for and during 
the Term of five Years from the Date 
hereof, within the ſaid River of Sore, in 


as free, full, large, ample, and beneficial 


Manner, as I myſelf may or can do in 


any Reſped? what ſocver, and to take and 


carry away ſuch Fiſh er Fiſhes as be ſhall 
tale by Angling, Fiſhing, or otherwiſe, 
without any manner of Denial, Lett, 
Hindrance, Moleftation, Interruption, or 
ö Diſturbance F nie the ſaid Thomas Long, 
or by or through any Act or Acts dene, or © 
ich may or ſhall be done by me the ſaid 


Thomas Long, or by my Means, bays) 


Privity, or Procurement, or of or by my 
Heirs, Executors, Admi, riſtrators, er Aſ- 
ins, or of or by any Perſen or Perſons 
lawfully claiming, or which bereafter ſhall 
cr may claim of, from, by, or under me, 
er them, or any of them, during the Term 


aforeſaid. IN WITNESS wheresf, &c. 
[ Here a Licence ends: But if a Deputa- 


ion be alſo granted, and. Authority. to 


Selze, &c, it muſt continue as followeth; 
1 that 
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that is to ſay, after the word aforeſaid : ] 
AND MOREOVER, | 7he ſaid Thomas 
Long do hereby, for me, my Heirs, Exe- 


cutors, and Adminiſt -ator's, covenant, pro- 


ie, grant, and agree to and with the ſaid 


George Hughs, (and his Afſigns ) That it 
ſhall and may be lawful to and fer the 


/ard George Hugh (and his Aſigne and 3 


I do hereby authorize the ſaid George 
Hughs (and his Aſſigns) from Time 10 
Time, and at all Times hereafter, during 
the faid Term of five Years, ( as often as 
Occaſion ſhall require ) to ſeize and take, 
as prohibited to be kept by Perſons unqua- 
lified by Law, as well all and every the 
Fiſhing Nets, Angles, Angle Rods, Leaps, 55 
Piches, or other Inſtruments or Engines 
uſed for deſtruction or killing of Fiſh, 
of any Perſon or Perſons whatſoever, 
that ball . any . e ee 
after, be found Fiſhing or Angling within 
the faid River of Sore, without any Li- 
cence or Conſent of the ſaid George Hughs 
fit had or obtained for the doing thereof ; 
and all and every ſuch Fiſhing Ye 
Angles, Angle Rods, Leaps, Piches, 
other Inſtruments or Engines, as # Bag f 
e fo ſeized and taken, zo detain and 
© 
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heep to his or their own Uſe or Uſes, or 
po? the fo deſtroy. In W1TNEEsS 
| whereof, I have hereunto ſet my Hand 
3 and Seal, this Fourth Day of September, 
In the Te welfth Year of the Reign of our 
Sovereign Lord GEORG E. of Great 
Britain, France, and Ireland, King, De- 
Fender of the Faith, &. Annogz Dom. 
= 1726. 


Thomas Long, © 

N. B. W Licence and e h 
muſt have a treble Six-peny Stamp 
upon it; otherwiſe it will be void 


in w and af no Effect. 
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APPENDIX.| 


1 RO CK 1 SEA FISHING 


OCK. FISHING. ki a 
JJ Fe doubleAdvantage, which Ang- 
| a ling cannot pretend to; it is 
2 much pleaſanter, and more 
drs healthful. In Angling, a Man | 
is expoſed all Day to the ſcorching Heat | 
of the Sun, which blunts the Edge of his 


Diverſion, and too often lays a Founda- 


tion for a Fever : Whereas in.Rock-fiſhing, | 
Nature ſeems to have made a Provi- | 
ſion againſt this Accident; 3 fo that while 
they | 
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the Sun is running its Courſe, and hap- 


from the Inclemency of its Over-heat, 


not any marſhy or boggy Ground near 
the Rocks, fo you are not in Danger of 
feeling the unhappy Effects of the Fumes, 
- Vapours and Exhalations that ariſe from 
thence ; and the Air of the Salt-water is 
reckoned to be more ſalubrious than that 
of Rivers. To this may be added, that 
it creates an Appetite : And what can be 


and drink moderately in a cool Shade, 
when the Sun is at the Meridian ? 


to be followed but during the Summer 

| Seaſon, is practiſed chiefly in the South + 

and South-weſt Parts of England, and in 

| ſome Places in Ireland; and in this laſt- 
mentioned Country, the Rocks of Dun- 


A 


_" to ſhine upon you, you may with 
aſe ſhift your Station, and be defended. 


by fitting under a Rock, which ſerves 
as a Canopy, Beſides, you have the 


Advantage of the circumambient Air of 
both Land and Sea; and as there is 


more conducive to Health, than to eat 


This Kind of Diverſion, which is not 


lery, which are eight or ten Miles in 


Length, and the neareſt Part about five 
Miles Eaftward of the City of Dublin, 


are 
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af e remarkable for this Way of Fiſhing 3 
ind you are ſure of meeting Variety of 
N Company. 

A different Method muſt be uſed here, 
from what is the general Practice of 
Angling : For in your Freſh-water Rivers 
you are obliged to angle with a very 
fine Line; but in Roch-fiſbing your Line 
ought to have at leaſt five or fix Hairs in 
every Link. A Float is neceſſary, and 
two Hooks; one to reach the Bottom, 
and the other to keep in Mid-water ; and 
the beſt Time to follow this Sport, 1s 
when the Tide is half ſpent, and to be 
continued 'till within two Hours of High- 
water: The Morning and Evening are the 
moſt preferable Parts of the Day, pro- 


vided that the Tide ſhall then happen _ : 


fayour your Deſigg. 


The Baits which are uſed generally! in 
Roc f- fiſbing, are the Cockle, the Lob, 

and the Marſh-worms ; but there is 

another Sort, called the Hairy-worm, 
which is preferable to all the reſt, and 
is fo univerſally beloved by all the F n, 
that you need uſe no other, Hairy- 
worms, if full grown, are near four 


Inches long; ; oy are flat and broad, and 


reſemble = 


= 
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reſemble an Earwig, and are to be found 


on the Sea-ſhore, when the Salt-wate' 


has left it, eſpecially if the Shore be 


partly Sand, and partly Mud. They ate 


to be dug out with a Spade, as you 
would dig for Earth-worms ; and when 


you have waſhed them from their Filth 


and Dirt, which muſt be done in Salt-| 
Water, and not in freſh, they will appear 
to be of a fine, pale F leſh-colour. They 


are to be placed upon the Hook with 


their Heads foremoſt, leaving about an 
Inch to play in the Water. 


There is one little Inconveniency at- 


ending Rock-fiſhing, of which it will be 


neceſſary to caution the unwary Reader ; 


That he muſt not be ſurprized if he 
ſometimes finds his Hook to be faſtened | 
under Water; and then, if he cannot 


get it looſe in two or three Offers, he has 


nothing to do but to wait with Patience, 
or take off his Line from 'the Rod, and 
make faſt the Top of it, ſo that it may 
not be drawn into the Water. It often 
comes to paſs that it will be looſened in 
half a quarter of an Hour, and ſome- 
times not till the Tide ebbs almoſt as 


low as the Place where it Is faſtened. 
This 


| 
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This Accident is occaſioned by an ill. 


* : Y 
ag 4 : ; 
%4 * 0 

; * : 


favoured little Fiſh, called a Cobler, or 


Miller's Thumb, which, as ſoon as he has 
ſucked in the Bait, retires into the Cleft 
or Cranny of the Rock, and turning him 
about, renders it impoſſible to diſengage 


him, 'till he has a mind to come out 


himſelf, or till the finking of the Water 
compels him to it. 
This Cobler or Miller's Thumb ſeldom : 
exceeds four Inches in Length ; he has 
a large Head, large Eyes, wide Mouth, 
and two large Fins cloſe by his Gills ; 
the upper Part of his Body is thick, and 
deſcends taperwiſe to his Tail. There 
is but Itle Meat upon him, which is 
reckon'd unwholſome; and therefore, for 
the Trick he plays, and being a Fiſh diſ- 
liked by every Body, his Fate generally 
is, to have a ſmall Stick thruſt through 


his Eyes, and then to be caſt into the 


Sea, where he ſwims till he dies. 
He, who deſigns to divert himſelf with 45 
Reck-fiſhing, ought to have a ſtrong Rod 
jointed, which "be may ſhorten upon 
occaſion, or keep it at its full Length, 
the better to commend his Line, when 


he has hooked a Fiſh, or when the Tide - 


H 5 increaſes, 
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increaſes, | or decreafes; and the Line 
muſt be ſtrong, the better to endure 
pulling, when it ſhall happen to be 
faſtened to the Sea-weeds, which * 
generally tough; and the beſt way 


diſengage from thence, is to uſe ah 


 Lead-ring and ſmall Cord, as ſhewn'in 
Angling, and then working it back- 
wards and forwards till it gets clear of 
the Weeds. 
The fame Advice is alſo to be followed 
bare, which was given in the Begin- 
ning of the Book, concerning the 4ng- 
ler 's Apparatus, or Fiſh-tackle ; namely, 
to be provided with a ſufficient Stock of 
_ every thing that is requiſite and fleceſfary, 
as Silk, Hooks, Lines Wax, &c. leſt by 
by Miſchance he may happen to break 
a Line or Hook, and, for want of an 
immediate Supply, be deprived of his 
future Sport for that Day. 
Nor muſt a Landing-net be forgot- 
| ten, which is abſolutely neceſſary when 
the Tide is low, or when you ſtand upon 
a Rock too high above the Water, 
that you may thereby land your Fiſh, 
without running the Hazard of breaking 
your Line in weighing him; and leſt 
your 


Directions before given in Angling). 


There are but four Sorts of Fiſh which 1 
are generally taken by Roc h- fiſping, name- 
ly, Sea Bream, Flounders, N. piting . 


and Rock Whiting. 


Of EA BREAM. 


SEA BRE A N 6 are a fs broad and 


flat, nor altogether ſo large as River 


Bream, when full grown: They ſeldom _ 


. twelve or fourteen Inches at moſt; 


they are fuller-bodied, more plump and ; 
thick, inclinable to be round; their Co- 
lour is generally a pale Red, which turns 


to a deeper Red when they are dreſs'd. 


The uſual Way of Drefling them, is to 
| boil them; though they cat well either 
fried or broiled ; and freln Butter, with 

= an 
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your Landing-net may at any time be 
damaged, and thereby render'd uſeleſs, 
you ought alſo to be equipped with a 
Landing-hook, to ſupply its Place, and 
prevent the Loſs of a good Fith, which 
is to be hooked wake the Gills, that, 
when he gives a Spring as you take him <1 
out of the Water, he may not break his 
Hold, or your Line, (according to the 


__ 4: n 
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an Anchovy, or Muſhrooms, is the Sauce. 


Sea Breams are well-taſted, but full of 


Bones ; and this may be the Reaſon why 
ſome People account them a coarſe Fiſh. 

They afford good Diverſion in the Wa- 
- ter, and the larger Sort will try the Skill 


and Judgment of the Fiſherman : They 


are not proper to be eaten by thoſe who 
have a weak Stomach ; for though they 
are nouriſhing and rengthaing, yet they 


are not ny hs. comm 


of PLOUNDERS. 
THERE is very little, if any Diſtin- 


3 ction between the River Flounders, and 


thoſe taken in the Salt-water; and 
though the former come originally from 
the Sea, yet, by continuing in Freſh- 


water, they become firmer, and better- 


; taſted, than thoſe which are taken in the 


Salt-water. This may be eaſily proved, 
by Flounders expoſed to Sale on Market- 


days at Billingſgate, which are caught 


beyond the Buoy-7n-the-Nore, and thoſe 
taken in the Thames above Bridge, or 


thoſe rather that are caught in the Rivers 


which run into the Thames, The Salt- 
__«avater 
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water Fhunders are much larger than 
thoſe of the Freſh-water, and are eſteem- 
ed by ſome to be equally as good ; and 
Jam apt to think it would puzzle the 
niceſt Palate, to diſtinguiſh the one from 
the other; and if any Man makes a 
right Diſtinction, it may very well be 
faid to be more by Chance, than any 
thing elſe. As all that F ich, if large, 
draw a great deal of Water, ſo che Salt. 
water „ will afford good — 


— 


% | 


of VHITING POLLOCK. _ 


Tunis Sort of Fiſh is n 50 in =_ 


the Body, than of any other Shape; it is 
well-taſted, nouriſhing, and fleaky as Cod. 
It ſeldom exceeds twelve Inches in 

Length, and in Colour is a darkiſh Grey. 

It ſtruggles hard when hooked ; and, by 
making a long Defence for its Life, 
makes alſo much Diverſion for the Fiſher- - 


man. Boiling is the proper Way of Þ 


Dreſſing it; and it requires the ſame 
Sauce which 1 is uſed for Cod. 


„ of | 


it takes part of its Name it affords 
good Nouriſhment, is eafy of Digeſtion, 


though it often happens, and I have fre- 
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Of ROC K WHITING. 


Ta s Fiſh is a Species of the I i- 
ting and V. Biting- pollock, but differs from 
both, and yet is often palmed upon the 
Ignorant for true Whiting, It is not 
altogether of ſuch a dark Grey as the 
 Whiting-pollock, nor fo bright in Colour 
as the Whiting. Its chief Place of Re- 
fidence is among the Rocks, from whence 


and agrees with weak. Stomacffs. It 
makes but an indifferent Defence for 
its Life, and conſequently not much 
Thiverfon for the Fiſherman. It is well- 
taſted ; and as to its Size, 15 much the 
ſame with the Whiting. 


"Theſe are the different Sorts of Fiſh 
which are generally taken at Rock-fiſhing ; 


quently ſeen Crabs, as large as thoſe 
which are ſold commonly at the Fiſh- 
mongers in London for Eight-pence or 
Nine-pence apiece, taken the ſame Way. 
But they who divert themſelves with 

| catching Crabs, ſhould bait their Hop 
| wit 
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with Chicken-guts, or with the Guts of 
Fiſh; and then again they muſt obſerve, 
that when they bring a Crab near the 
Surface of the Water, to have their 
Landing-net ready; or to weigh him, or 
take him on Shore with all the Expe- 
dition imaginable, otherwiſe he will 
quit his Hold, and drop down almoſt 


as ſoon as he perceives he is out of the 
Water. 
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Oo SEA FISHING. 


on > 9 


Tax Manner of Sea-fiſhing, : as 904 
: by Gentlemen for Recreation and Paſtime, | 
is when they are upon the Sea, either in a 

Boat, or Wherry, or elſe in a Ship. 
When in a Boat, or Wherry, they, 
ſeldom fiſh for, or catch any other than 
5 Whiting and Haddack ; the former of i 

theſe is moſt fequently taken, the latter 
Ong EY meer Accident, i 


.'WurirtiNnGs are ſuch innocent Food, | 
and ſo well known, that it would be loſt 
Time 10 give a Deſcrig(ion of chem, or 
N +. SR their 
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their Virtues. If you have a Mind to 
divert yourſelf with this kind of Fiſh- 


3 ing, you muſt firſt know where to find 


{\ the Place where Whitings reſort, and 
the ſureſt Method I can lay down, which 
Sx may venture to affirm 1s without Ex- 
ception, is this: When you have put off 
from the Shore, obſerve diligently, and 


4 look out for the Sea Gulls; and when 


you perceive where they hover, and eſpe- 
_ cially when they fly down, and ſeem 


to dip themſelves in the Water, you 


may from thence conclude that a Hale ; 


of Whitings are there. For as in the 


Summer-time they keep as near the Sur- 
face of the Sea as poſſible, the Gulli fly 
_ down and wound them with their Bills; 
| and when they are either dead, or diſ- 

{ abled from making their Eſcape, the 
1 Gulls then feed upon them. 


Having diſcover'd where the Whitings : 


are, you muſt caſt Anchor there, and 


prepare your Fiſh-tackle : You will not 


| have Occaſion to uſe a Rod, which is 
| here altogether uſeleſs, You muſt faſten 
| one End of your Line to the Inſide of 


the Boat, which muſt be a Pater-noſter 
Line, with half a Dozen Hooks, each 
half 
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half a Yard diſtant from the other; and 
having baited them with Hairy-worms, 
(which are the moſt inticing Baits of 
any, if you can get them; if not, you 

muſt uſe the Lob, or the Marſh-worms ) 4 
then caſt it into the Sea. Vou need not 
walt long before you draw it up; neither 
have you any Occaſion to hold it in 


For as Whitings are a very greedy Fiſh, 
they will quickly gorge the Bait, and 


your Hooks. Thus you may divert your- 


your Hand, to know when the Fiſh bite: | 


by that Means make themſelves faſt 1 d 


ſelf, till you are, in a manner, tired witn 


your Sport : And I have bes in Com- 
pany with ſome Gentlemen at this Diver- 
ſion, when, upon counting the Num- 
bers, we have taken in an Afternoon, 
mine amounted to Twenty-four Dozen, 
This perhaps may ſeem incredible to 
ſome ; but they who are acquainted with. 


this Method of Fiſhing, can affirm the 
Probability of what I have aſſerted ; for 
J have known much larger Numbers | 


taken in the ſame Space of. Time. 
Nor is it at all unlikely, if we confider 
how voracious Whitings are, and if the 


true Method be purſued | in Fiſting for 
8 them: 
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| them: For as ſoon as you have taken 
| one Whiting from the Hook, you put 
on a freſh Bait, and drop it into the 
Sea; fo that it is Ten to One, if one 

Hook or another has not a Whiting 


| Hung to it, ne you draw "op" ever 
2 ſo faſt. 


 HADDOCK 


In Shape and Colour the Haddock 
reſembles a Cod, more than any other 
Fiſh, when full grown. It is well-taſted, 

leaky, and affords good Nouriſhment ; 

but yet is reckoned a coarſe Fiſh. | 

If we may give Credit to the Monk- 
i/þ Legends, this is the Fiſh out of 

whoſe > Mouth the Apoſtle rook, at his 

Maſter's Command, the Roman Peny, 

which was paid as Tribute for them 
both. It has two black Spots under the 

Bilk; which, the Monks ſay, is the Mark 

of the Apoſtle's Finger and Thumb ; 

| and ſome give out, that from this Tale 


aroſe the Engliſh Proverb, He has it at 
bis Fingers End. 


The 
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The ſmall Sort of Haddocks are often 
fold for large Whitings, and dhe middle . 
Size for young Cods. _— 
When you fiſh for them, your Line 3 
muſt be deep in the Water, and your 
Hook baited with two or three Lo- 
| worms : Your Tackle muſt be ſtrong; 
| for they ſtruggle hard, and are not eaſy i 
to be overcome, eſpecially- if they have 
arrived to a tolerable Growth. 


As to the other Part of Sea Fj wry. | 
| it is in a Ship when under Sail; your 
Line ought to be ſixty Fathom in Length, 

a large Hook affixed to it, and a Piece 
of Lead ſufficient to keep it as deep- | 
under Water as poſſible ; and your Line 
is to be made of Hemp, and faſtened | to 

the Gamel of the Ship. „ 
Cod, Maycril, and large Haddock are 

the Fiſh uſually taken this Way, and 

ſometimes Ling: The Bait for them, 
except for the Maycril, is a Piece of 
raw Beef; and it is ſcarce poffible to | 
feel either of them bite, even though |} 
you hold the Line in your Hand, by 

reaſon of the continual Motion of 
the Ship, eren, if ſhe makes any 
. a. 
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Way. I ſhall at preſent treat _ of 
| the * 


of MAYCRIL. 


= Marci is a Fiſh ſo well 
known, that it needs not any Deſcription ; 
and it is in vain to fiſh for them, except 
when the Ship hes by, or is becalmed. 
A Piece of ſcarlet Cloth hung upon a 
Hook, is the firſt Bait that is uſed, and 
which never fails of anſwering the Intent 
itt was deſigned for. From hence aroſe 
this common Saying, A Scarlet Coat is a 
MavCcRIL BAIT for the Ladies. 
| © When you have taken a Maycril, cut 
2 thin Piece off from the Tail, a little 
| above the Fin, and place, it upon your 
Hook, and you need not fear taking 
many of them. Thus one or two will 
{ſerve for Baits, till you are tired with: the 
Sport. One Maycril, if dreſſed as ſoon 
as it is taken, will be preferable to a Dozen 
that are brought to Shore ; for as it is 
a rich Fiſh in its Nature, it is the ſooner 
ſubject to decay, and loſe 1s Reliſh, 
The common Method of Dreſſing them 
en Ship-board, is to ſplit them, and 


broil 
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broil them on the Coals, and to put 
ſome Butter to them. They who have | 
never taſted them dreſſed after this Man- > 
ner, can ſcarce conceive what a delicious 
Flavour they have; and there is as much 
Difference between one that is drefled | 
immediately, and one dreſſed as foon as 
brought on Shore, as between the latter, 
and one that is ſold in London, A Maycril 
that is bleeding freſh, requires not any 
 Gooſeberries, or rich Sauce, to ſet it, | 
off; nothing being more palatable and 
JWT 
As Gentlemen and Ladies, who live 
near the Sea- ſide, frequently divert tem- 
ſelves, during the Summer Seaſon, in 
catching Shrimps and Prawns; it may 
not be improper (though not very con- 
gruous to the Title of this Book) to 
give Inſtructions to thoſe who may have 
an Inclination to ſpend an Hour or two {| 
'-. i this Elnd of Pantime. oo 
TIhe Time of the Tide muſt be punctu- 
ally obſerved ;, that is, they who intend } 
to divert themſelves in taking Shrimps 
and Prawns, muſt be at the Sea-ſhore, 
ready to go upon the Rocks as. ſoon as 
the Tide begins to leave them, A Net 
5 _ 
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muſt be provided in the Shape of a Cab- 
bage- net, but deeper, and the Meſhes 
' ſmaller ; this is to be faſten'd-to a Bow 
with a Handle, the ſame in Shape and 

Size with a Tennis-ball Racket, 
This being provided, obſerve the Holes 
or Hollows between the Rocks, and eſpe- 
cially thoſe in which there are many Sea- 
weeds, for under them the Shrimps and 
Prawns take Shelter. All that you have 
to do, is, to thruſt your Net as cloſe to 
the Side of the Rock, under a Part of 
thoſe Weeds; then take it up, and turn 
out what you have taken into a Pail, or 

| little Tub :* Proceed thus from one Part | 
of the Hole to another, till you think 
| you have taken what was in ” and fail 
| not to try the ſame Places twice or thrice ; 
for the Fiſh, when diſturb'd, will ſhift 
| their Station... J have taken ſometimes _ 
| Five, and at other times Eight Hundred, 
in an Hour's time, by this Method. 


ces 


An Sls of Technical Words | 
and Phraſes, uſed by the Fair | 
Angler ; digeſted in an Alpha- | 
betical Order. . 9 


DA PPARATUS : 1 n Sford-is 


included, in general, all the 
Jer Fiſh-tackle, of what Kind or 

— Nature ſoever, which the Ang- 
ler ſhall at any time make Uſe of; as 


Wax, Silk, Hooks, Plunmets, Lines, 
Rods, &c. 


; B. 
A BAW, is a Knot in a Hair or 


Link of a Line, and is often occaſion'd 
by the Twiſting of an Eel ; which, if not 
rectify'd in Time, will cauſe the Hair or 

Link to break 1 in that Flas. he 


; To | 
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To BED: Hairs are ſaid fo Bed, or 
to be well Bedded, when they twiſt 
kindly, ſo that the Link is equally round 
in every Part; which cannot be effected 
if there be a Aat Hair among them. 
| BEDDING : This is a Term given 
to the Subſtance, whether Sil, Wooll, &c. 
of which the Body of an Artificial Fly | 


is compoſed. 


BEARD: The Beard, is that Part of 


; the Hook which is a little above the 


Point in the Bending of it: If it be too 
| ſhort or blunt, the Angler will not catch 
any Fiſh ;: for the Beard is the chief 
Part of the Hook which holds faſt the 
Fiſh. 
- A. BLIND, is a Part of a Diceh, : 
Hedge, or Row of ſmall Shoots, or any 
thing elſe, a little more than Knee-high, 5 
at the Edge of the Water, to prevent 
the Angler from being diſcerned by the 
Fiſh. If one that is natural cannot be 
found, an artificial one muſt be made. 
A BRACE, i. e. Two 3: as a Brace 
of Carp, Trout, CC. 5 8 
= 4A BREAK, is a Knot in a Joint, 2 

deſigned for an Angle Rod, which muſt 

| be cut cloſe, and. reſped til it is imo. 

_ 
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and level with the other Part of the 5 
Joint. 


„ 

To CHINE; as, to chine a Salmon, 
a Term uſed to cut up a Salmon, and no 
other Fiſh, 


To COCK : A Float is faid to cock = F 


well, when it is ſo equally balanc'd by 


the Lead, a little above the Hook, that 


it ſwims upright | in the Water, which i is 
the Poſition it ſhould be! in. 


D. 


To DA B, is, "whine you have — i 
a live Fly upon your Hock, to ſhake it 


over what Part of the River you think, 1 


fir, and let it fall gently on the Surface of 
the Water ; and this kind of Exerciſe 5 
call'd Dabbing. E 
A DRAG, is a Piece of Iron re- 
ſembling four Hooks, placed Back to 
Back; the Shank is four Inches long, 
and a Hole at the upper Part of it, to 
which a long Hempen Line is faſtened. 
The fair Angler makes 1 no other Uſe of 

Co 


Bough, Knot of Graſs, or any other 
Thing ſwims down and bears againſt his 


': " which he i ſr may break 
18 


® out; ; or elſe, if his Line breaks, or 
ſlips from the Top of his Rod, he teams 
in his Drag, to pull it out gently. 


cuts off any of the S, Moll, &c. that 
ſtares out of the Body; and when he alſo 
cuts off the ſuperfluous Ends of the 
Wings, when they are too long, SS. 


to Angler. and Fiſhermen, when four or 
more are in Company together, and then 


= make an artificial . 


it gently forward; and this is to be done 
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this, than to 


ſave his Line; as when a 


he then caſts Drag, and draws 


To DRESS, is a Term uſed by a an 
Angler i in an Artificial Fly; as when he 


A DRIFT: This is a Term given 


they are call'd a: Dr:f7. 
- Ta DUB. i Technical Word to 


To E ASE, is when the Angle-rod 
reſts upon the Fork, the Angler puſhes 


when a Carp, or any other Fiſh is at che 
Patt, 
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Bait, which nibbles awhile before he 
takes the Bait into his Mouth; and that 
he may not be checked, the Angler Eaſes 
off his Line. 

EYES, are ſmall Pieces of Braſi- 
wire placed i in a direct Line from one ; 
End of the Rod to the other, to guide i 
the Line, and keep it from twiſting, which 
comes from the Vince or Wheel and 
this Method is uſed in angling for any 
large or ſtrong Fiſh, which require to 
be humoured, as Salmon, Barbel, Carp, 
Trout, &c. + 


= 


FAIR: This is an Epichet given to - | 


Anglers, in Oppoſition to Poachers ; the 
former making Angling his Diverſion, 
and the latter his Profit, not caring what 
indirect Methods he uſes to catch Fiſh. © 
'To FIN, is a Term of Art, and 


ſignifies to carve or cut up a Chub 8 


Chevin. 4 
A FLAW, is a gouty Part in a Hair, -” 
bigger than any other Part ; which being 
Place, will make the Hair break in that 

ace. 


| A | FL 0 AT, 
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A FLOAT, is. a Piece of Cork cut 


in the Shape of an Egg, but more pointed 
at the mall End ; it has a ſmall Hole in 
it from Top to Bottom, through which 
the Line paſſes, into which a Piece of 
Stick or of a Quill is put, to keep the 
Line ſteady. There is alſo another made 
of a Quill, which is moſt frequently 


uſed ; and the Deſign of a Float, is to 


give you Notice when a Fiſh brtes, 
which you will know by the Float ON 
drawn under Water, 


A FORK. Vid- REST. 
FRUS HE, is a Term uſed for 2 


_ Chub or Chevin when it is dreſſed ; 3 as to 
| Fruſh, i. e. to 99 1 : 


= 7 G. - 5 
"To GOBBET ; ; as, To Gobbet a Trout, 


1, e. To cut it up. 


Te GORGE, i. e. to Swallao ; as, 


The Fiſh has gorg ed the Hook. 


' GRABBLE: To lie upon the Grabble, 


I when a running Buller, or flat Piece of 
Lead, keeps the Line firm on the Bottom 
q of the River ; 3 ſo that the Link, to which 


the 
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the Hook is faſten'd, may play about — 
wi the Current of the Water, e 


H. 


TO HALTER: This Term is uſed 
by the fair Angler, in no other Senſe, Þ| 
than to ſecure and keep alive Pike, Cary, 3 
or any Fiſh in the River, which is per- 
formed after this Manner : The Angler 
takes a Piece of a Hempen-line of what 
Length he thinks fit, and putting one 
End of it twice through the Gills of the |} 
Fiſh, but not through the Mouth, he 
faſtens it, and ties the other End to a 
Stick on the Shore, or to the Bough of 
a Tree, or to long Graſs ; and caſting 
the Fiſh into the Water, leaves it there 
to ſwim about, and feed as far as the 
Length of the Line will nt. 

IO HANG: An Angler is ſaid to 
Hang a Fiſh, when he has faſten d his 
Hock in him, 5 == 

HARBOUR: The Holme of ws I 
i Fiſh, is the Weeds, or the Stumps of 
Trees, to which he retires either to gorge 
or pouch his Food or Prey, or to ſhelter | 
him from the Heat of the Weather, or tio 

keep 
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keep him warm from the We of 
the Winter. 

HILL: To go to Hill, is a Phraſe 


uſed by Anglers, when Car 5p, Roch, or 
Dace leave the great Rivers, and go into 


the little ones to ſpawn. 


HOLD: A Fiſh is ſaid to break bis 


: Hold, when he gets clear from the 
| Hook. 


HOLE, is a deep Water whore Fiſh 


frequent; and when an Angler has made 
ſuch a Diſcovery, he is ſaid to have ound 
N 


| J. 
TAC KS, an Appellation given to 


ſmall, Pike, till they have attained to the 
Leatt of 24 inches. = 


K. 


To KINK, is a Term uſed in Trow!- 
Ing, when the Line is twiſted between 
the Top of the Rod and the Ring, 
through which it ought to run freely ; 


or elſe, when Part of the Line twiſts 
about the other Part th at 1s guoiled in 
your 
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your Left Hand. S Er a are wry apt 5 
to Kink, 1 5] 


L. 


To | LEAP: A Fith 3 is bald to Leng; 
when he ſprings out of the Water, either 
through Wantonneſs, or for any other 
Cauſe; and this is almoſt peculiar to 
Trout and Salmon. 

A LEAP, is a Fall of Water feomk 
any Eminence, or Place of ſmaller Height, 
which ſeveral Fiſh endeavour to fſur- 
mount, in order to go to ſpawn. If 
on the other Side the Leap, a Wire or 
Baskets, or Hurdles are placed, to re- 
ceive the Fiſh, and prevent them from 
eſcaping; and as this is generally done 
to catch Salmon, it is then call da Salmon- 
leap. 
* LEASH, 2g Three 3 as Le 
of Fachs, Pike, Trout, &. 
LINK: A Link is more or leſs Hairs 
twiſted together; and a Line is made f 

ſeveral Links faſten'd to each other with 
a Fiſherman's Knot. 

LOOPS, are Pieces of Leather, of 
different Sizes, ſewed e! and put 
over 
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over all the Joints of the Rod, when it 


18 diyjointed, to Keep them right. and 
cloſe. N 


oh „„ 
PAST E, is the Pith of a Roll knead- 


ed in the Hand, until it comes to be as 
tough as Dough : Sometimes Vermilion, 
Honey, &c. is mix d with it; and at cer- 
tain Seaſons this ſerves for a Bait, (being 


laced upon the Hook according to Art) 


For certain Fiſh, as Carp, &c. 


PLAY : To play a Fiſh, is an Angler's 


Phraſe for humouring him according to 
his Nature, by permitting him to ſwim 
which Way he will; or, when you have 


obliged him to return, to let him go a 
different Way, if he pleaſes: Ir is in 


Playing a Fiſh, and not letting him 
Eſcape, that the Angler 8 Sport conſiſts, 
and his Skill and Judgment 1 is ſhewn, 


TO PLUMB, is to fathom the Wa- 


ter, to know the Depth thereof, and the 
E!uvenneſs of the Bottom: This is done 


with a ſmall Piece of thin Lead rolled 


about the Hook, which is called a 
P LUMMET, 


To 
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Te POUCH, is a Term peculiar to 
Facks and Pikes, when ey ſwallow 
ther Prey. 
1 PRIME: Any Fiſh that leaps 
out of the Water, is ſaid to fries, except ; 
Trout and Salmon, | | 


To QUOIL, is a Term uſed ä | 
Trouling, and ſignifies, to gather up the | 


Line with the Thumb and the two next 
Fingers, in ſmall Rings of an equal | 


Size. 


7 


A RES T. 68 © Sls Piece of Stick 
with the forked End ſtanding upright, 
and the other End faſten'd upon the 
Ground, It is call'd a Reft, becauſe one 
Part of the Angler's Rod lies upon it. 

To RISE: Any Fith is ſaid to Ri/e, 
when he endeavours to take a real or 

Ja artificial F IF. on the Surface of the 
Water. 
| To RU N: This is properly applied 
0 a Tack or Pike in Trouling, who, 
1 when 
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when he has ſeized. the Bait, runs to his 
Harbour to pouch it; after which, he 
runs again, and the Angler is to Strike 
him. 


7 


SAUCED; as, The Tench is well 
 fauced: A Phraſe uſed by Anglers, and 
| ſignifies e It is peculiar to a 
Tencb. 

"*A.SCALRE: Any great Number of 
Fiſh in the Water, which cannot be eaſily 
numbered, is called a Scale, 

To SCOUR, 1. e. to cleanſe; as 
Worms are ſcoured from their Filth and 
Dirt, with Mo/s or Fennel, &c. 

TY SCOURE, is a gravely Bottom, 
bo: over which the Water is a lutle rough 
and ſhallow : Here Gudgeon, Trout, Roch, 
and Dace love to come at certain Sea- 
ns. | | 
1 SHANK, is that Part of a Hook 
to which the Line i is whipt. 

= -- To SHOOT: Any Fiſh is raid to 
5 Shoot, when, upon the Approach of the 
Angler, or of any Beaſt, 10 the Water- 
tide, it ſwims away. 
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8 IDE D; as, The Haddock 1 is Sided; 


1. e. It is carved, or cut up. 7 
55 SOLAYED, a Technical Term fie | 
a Bream being cut up, | 
 _SPIATED: A Pike is ſaid to be 
Splated, when it is carved up in the 
Diſh. 
TT PLI C E: To Splice, in n Angling, ſig- 1 
nifies, to join the broken Parts of the Rod | 

| together, by cutting them into due Form, 
putting Wax between, and then twiſting 
it over with a waxed Thread or Silk. ! 
A Line alſo is ſaid to be Spliced, when, 
| inſtead of Knots, it is faſten'd by placing : 


the Ends of the Links together, and 


twiſting it over with waxed Silk, Se. 
8 TAN D: A Stand, is a convenient 
Place by the Water- ſide; and it is either 
Natural, or Artificial: That which is Arti- 
ficial, is nal by cutting away the Boughs, — 


Weeds, or long Gratis which obſtruct a : 
» Paſſage to the River. ER — 


5 STOUT; is an Epithet given to a 
large Fiſh, chat ſtruggles hard, and makes 
good Sport. x 


STRIKE, is a Term uſed by a 


Angler, when he gives a moderate Jerk 4 


at the Time that the Fiſh takes the Bait. 


I on From 


__F 
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From hence came the Phraſe, He Struck 
a Stout Fiſh. 


SWIM: A Swim, is that Length of 
Water in which the Float ſwims along 


the Stream as far as the Rod and Line 
will conveniently permit : And if it be 


clear, and free from Weeds, Graſs, or 


 Boughs, it is call'd a good Swim. 


SNAPPING, is a Method uſed by 


Anglers in catching Jacks or Pike with 
4 0 Bait. e 


83 


37; 


T H R A 8 H, is the Grafi, Weeds, Hay, - 
or any other Filth or Dirt which ſwims 


down the River, and incommodes the 
Angler. 


TRIM. Vide DRESS. S 
To TROUL, ſignifies the Manner of 
Catching Jacks or Pike with a dead Bait, 
in Oppoſition to Snapping : And this kind = 
of Action is called Trouling. 
To TROUL at Home, is a Phraſe 


uſed by Anglers, and given as an Inſtru- 
ction to young Beginners. It adviſes them 
to Troul firſt cloſe to the River- ſide, and 
then on the right and left Hands ; left, 


2 


* 
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if a Jack or Pike ſhould lie there, the 
ſudden Approach of the Angler ſhould 


cauſe him to ſhoot away. ö 
TROUNCHENED, is a Term 1 
_ uſed by Anglers, and appropriated to 
Eels, when they are cut up. 5 
TUS KED: This is a Term appro- 


priated to a Barbel, which is ſaid to | 
be Tucked, when he is cut os in the | 


Diſh, - „ 
* 


'To VE ER, ſignifies, to let out your | 
Line from your Wince or Reel, after you 


firike a large Fiſh ; leſt, in checking bim 


too ſuddenly, he breaks — Hold, or | 
your Line, 


W. 5 
WARP: A Rod is ſaid to be warped, 99 


; when any Part of it bends, or is crooked, 


5 by the Heat of the Sun, or "otherwiſe, 
WEIGH: To WWeigha Fiſh, is to lift 
it out of the Water with a Rod and Line 
only, and not making Uſe of the Land- 
| ing- net, or Landing. bool. This is a very | 


| impru- 


* 
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imprudent Way; for if it be a out Fiſh, © 
it will flounce as foon as taken out of the 
Water, and, very probably, will break 

his Held „„ 
To WHIP, is a Term given by | 
Anglers to thoſe who uſe the Artificial = 
Hy; and the Action, or Manner, is 
1 calld Whipping. 
"40108; WINCE, is a Braſs Inſtrument 
aflixed to the Inſide of the Rod, near the 
But-end, round which a Line of thirty 
or forty Yards is rolled, which 1s to be 
weered off when you have hooked a out 
Fiſh, that you may play him with Safety ; 
and to be rolled up again, when you 
perceive him to return upon you, leſt 
he intangles the Line, and thereby ry. 
 Rrates your Expectation. 
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Excellent 


Excellent R E C E 1p T 8 for 
Dreſſing FIS A after the beſt 
and moſt faſhionable Manner. 


THEN you kill your EIN fave | 
g we the Blood ; and if they are 
Y large, take a Quart of Clues 4 

half a dozen Cloves, one Nut- | 
meg ſliced, a ſmall Quantity of Pepper 
and Salt, a Sprig of Thyme, one Onion, 


and two or three Pieces of freſh Lemon- A 


peel: Put theſe Ingredients into a Stew- 


pan, and mix the Blood with them; then 


put in your Carp, and cover your Stew- 
pan cloſe, placing it over a gentle Coal- 
fire: Charcoal will be too fierce. Let 
them all ſtew till the Skins of the Carp 
begin to crack; then take the Stew- pan 


14 „ 
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Then take balf a 


off the Fire, and take out the Lemon- 
peel, Thyme, and Onion, and 5 your 
Carp into a Diſh, M Reep them warm. 
Pint of Oiſters and 
ſtew them, half a Pint of Shrimps, and 


half a Pint of Muſhrooms, and put them 
to your other Sauce; let them ſtew over 
the Fire, and ſtir them well together; 
then put in your Carp, and when they 


and your Sauce are thoroughly hot, ſerve 


them up, garniſhing the Diſh with liced 


Lemon. 


How 70 n an E EL. 


8 T R IP ths Skin below the Vent; 


then cut open the Belly, take out the 


Guts, waſh the Inſide, and wipe it dry 


with a Napkin. Then take grated Bread, 
1 Pepper, Salt, Thyme ſhredded, Lemon- 
peel cut ſmall, and ſome Nutmeg grated ; 


mix them all together, and put them 


into the Belly of the Eel, and ſew it up. 
Then 
up, faſtening it with a Skewer ; ; broll it, 
and let the Sauce be Anchovies and But- 
ter. This Manner of Drefling the Eel 
with the Skin upon it, keeps it moilt : Y 


pull the Skin over it, and quoil it L 


But 
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But if you have a Mind to dreſs it with- 


out the Skin, then you muſt ſtuff ſome 
of the grated Bread, Pepper, Salt, Thyme,. 
and Lemon-peel between every Round. 


that is quoiled u p. 


How 70 Pot EELS. 


LET your Seaſoning be Jamaica 


Pepper, common Pepper pounded fine, 
and Salt; ſtrew ſome of this at the Bot- 
tom of an Earthen-pan ; ; then cut your 
Eels, and lay them over it. Strew there- 
upon fome more of your Seaſoning,. and: 
put in another Lay of Eels; and do fo 


in this Manner, until you have put in all 
your Eels, and then place a few Bay- 


leaves on the Top of them, Pour in 


as much common Vinegar as you think: 


convenient, and a like Quantity of Wa- 
ter; cover the Pan with brown Paper, 
and bake them. When you take them 
out of the Oven, pour off the Liquor. ; 
then take as much clarified Butter as is 
proper to cover them handſomely, pour 


it upon them, and lay them by for 
Uſe, 


Ms Fork 
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- wein out of the Pan, and lay them upon 
Sticks laid croſs, to drain all the Oil from 
them; and when they are cold put them 
up in Pots, and lay between each Eel a 
Leaf of Sage, and alittle Roſemary, Gin- 
ger, Cloves, Mace, and Pepper pounded: 
fine, and a little Salt. When the Por is 
full, (if to eat preſently ) put in a quarter 
of a Pint of White-wine, and the reſt of | 
Vinegar : If to keep long; take all Vine--. 
gar, a little Garlick, Cloves, Mace, 
whole Pepper, Roſemary, and Sage, and 
Salt it well. Let it boil a quarter of an 
Hour; then take it off boiling-hot, and 
pour it immediately upon the Eels, or 
other Fiſh. When you take them out, uſe. 
a Skewer, and not. your Fingers. If you- 
would eat them quickly, turn out all the- 
, and boil it often. 


a 75 0: 1 a general Sauce for- Hl. Sorts: I 
= of F 1. AH. 


JL o boil your Fiſh, take one Quart*os. 
White- wine, or a Pint of White-wme: | 
Vinegar, three or four Quarts of. Water, 
a Bunch of ſwest Herbs, and a: good! 


E 6. Hands. 
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Handful of Salt: Let it boil a quarter 
of an Hour before the Fiſh be put in. 


And to make Sauce, take a few Cloves 


and Mace, Anchovies, and half a Pint 
of White-wine ; or you may, otherwiſe, 


melt your Butter with a little Water and 


the Juice of Lemon, with ſome Nut- 
meg, Horſe-radiſh, and Lemon-peel, an 
Onion, and two Drops of Spirit of Salt, 
one Pint of ſtewed Oifters, and a little 
whole Pepper among the Butter. Let 
not the Onion nor Horſe-radiſh be put 
into the Diſh of Fiſh with the Sauce. 


How Fo Roaſt a PI KE, with a Pudding 
5 in its Belly. ET 


Lex the Pike ſoak ſome Hours in 
Water, then ſcrape off the Scales very 
clean, take out the Guts, and waſh the 
Inſide : Dry every Part with a clean 
Towel, To make the Pudding, take 
one Pound of Beef-ſuet ſhred very fine, 
and one Pound of grated Bread, if the 


Pike be large; ſeaſon it with Pepper, 


- Salt, and grated Nutmeg : Then take 
freſh Lemon-peel cut very ſmall, ſome 
| 'Thyme, 
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Thyme, and a Sprig of Winter-ſavoury, 
both pick'd, and cut ſmall; three Ancho- 
vies ſhred fine, and the Yolks of three 
Eggs, and ſome Lemen-juice. Work all 


_ theſe Ingredients well together with your 
Hands, till they are incorporated into one 


Maſs ; which put into the Belly of the 


Cradle the Pike, 
and roaſt it before a good Fire; and when 


you perceive it to crack, you may then 


Pike, and ſew it up. 


conclude that it 1s enough.” 


"The SAUCE. 


To make the Sauce ; Take ſome rich 
Gravy, one Quart. of Oiſters ſtewed, one 
Pint of Shrimps, half a Pint of Muſh- 
roomes, and one Pound of good freſh 


Butter; melt the Butter, and put the 


other Ingredients into it; place the Pike 


in the Diſh: Having taken out the Thread 
that ſewed up the Belly, pour the Sauce 
| upon! it, and ſerve it up at Table. 


How fo Bail TENCH. 
Let the Pickle, in which you boil 


the Tench, be made of Water and Salt, 
a Bunch of Thins, and Onion, Lemon- 


peel, 
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peel, a little Horſe-radiſh, and a quar- 
ter of a Pint of Vinegar. You need not 
take more Water than is ſufficient to 
cover the Tench, which muſt be put in 
before the Water boils, to prevent them 
from cracking. When they are boiled; 
to make your Sauce, Take two Ancho- 
vies, and boil them in a little Water, 
till they are diſſolved; then let it ſtand 
to ſettle, and drain it off, and add to it 
what Quantity of Butter you think fit, 
and half a Pint of ſtewed Oiſters, and a 
quarter of a Pint of Shrimps: Serve it 
up: Garniſh the Diſh with Lemon and 
| Muſhrooms. 1 5 
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Sexart the Salmon, take out the 
Guts, waſh it, and dry it ; then divide it 
Into as many Parts as you think proper, 
by cutting in Pieces, croſs the Fiſh. This 
being done, take three Parts common 
Vinegar, and one of Water, ſufficient to 
cover the Salmon ; then put in a. large 
Handful of Salt, and ſtir it about until 
it is diſſolved; and to this add ſome whole 
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The Gentleman Angler. 1 7, 
Pepper, Mace, Cloves, and ſliced Nut- 

meg, and boil all together until the Sal- 
mon be enough. Take it out of the Li- 
quor, and let it cool; and when it is 
cold, place it in a Barrel, and over every . 
Lay of Salmon ſtrew Mace, Cloves, Black- 
pepper, and Nutmeg pounded coarſe ; 

and when your Cask or Barrel 1s filled, Y 
pour the Liquor upon it in which it was 


boiled; and then take ſome Vinegar and 


| boil it with a few Bay-leaves, and when 


it is cold, pour it upon your Salmon, and 


barrel it up for Uſe. 


N. B. The Salmon wil periſh, if not 
kept covered with the Pickle ;, and 


if done after this Manner, it will i 


be fit for Uſe in five Days, or may i 
be — all the 8 


To Souſe M4 Yr C R * 


LIE your Maycril be thoroughly 
cleaned; then take an equal Quantity of ö j 
— Vinegar and Water, and a Handful of ⁵⁶ 
Salt, and ſome whole Black - pepper. | 


Boil the Liquor well, and put into the | 


Liquor, Baum, Spear-mint, and Fen- 
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nel, of each a like Quantity, and alſo 
into the Bellies of the Maycryl; boil 
them well over a ſlow Fire, and when 
they are cold they are fit for Uſe. F reſh 
Vinegar, and ſome of the Herbs chopt 
_ is the Sauce which is uſed to 


To Pickle 7 RO U T 


T Ax x half Water and half Vinegar, 
- Handful of Salt, Black-pepper whole, 
| Cloves, and Mace; put in the Trout, 
and boil them all together over a gentle 2 


Fire: Then take them off, and let them 


ſtand to cool; and when they are cold 
you may take mem out, they being then 
4 fit for Uſe. 


* Den . Diſh of FISH ing. 


_ LT the Fiſh that is to be boiled have 
the following Liquor; Water, Salt, half 
2 Pint of Vinegar, a Sprig of Thyme, 
a ſmall Onion, and ſome Lemon- peel; 
* this Liquor be very well boiled, and 

then put in your Fiſh : When you find 

they are enough, take them up, and drain 


them. 
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them well, laying them over a Stew-hole, 
to keep them warm. Then, for your 
other Fiſh, ſtrew ſome Crumbs of Bread 
over them, grated very fine, and fry them 


in Oil ; then drain them well, and keep | 
them warm. 5 


The SAUCE. 


Tax half a Pint of Water, three 
Anchovies, if your Diſh of Fiſh be large, 
a Sprig of Thyme. a little Lemon-peel, 
and boil them very well : Take out the 
Thyme and the Lemon-peel, and add to, 
the other Liquor a quarter of a Pint of 
Claret, and ſcrape in a ſmall Nutmeg, 
with a little Black- pepper pounded, ſuf- 
ficient to reliſh it; add one Pint of 
Oiſters ſtewed, Half a Pint of Shrimps, 
the Juice of one Lemon, and what 
Quantity of Butter you think fin; ftir 
them all well together over the Fire, and 
ſerve up the Fiſh. Garniſh the Diſh with | | 
Lemon, pickled Cabbage, ONS | 
and Muſhrooms, 


ring, and broil them over a flow Fire, 


and Thyme well ſhredded ; boil the 
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How to Dreſs D ACE the beſt Way. : 


Ix the Dace be new, ſcrape them, | 
gut them, and waſh them clean; then 
feotch them as you do a freſh Her- 


The Sauce may be plain Butter, or An- 
chovies and Butter together, as you like 
| beſt: And Dace dreſſed after this Man- 
ner are much preferable to * 


To D- PERCH after the Dutch 
Eo Manner, called Water-Zouch, 


| Scrarr the Perch very clean, take 
cut their Guts, and waſh them, then boil 
them in the following Liquor: Take 
three Parts of Water, and one of Vine- 
gar, put therein ſome Salt, and diſſolve 
it, ſome whole Pepper, ſome Parſley 


Perch herein, and ſerve them up in their 
own Liquor. Note, They who love 
Water-Zouch, eat Bread and Butter with 
the Perch, = 
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As Muſhrooms are frequently uſed in 
moſt Sauces, it may not be improper to 
give Directions for Pickling them. 

To Pickle MUSHROOMS. 

TAE x the Muſhrooms and peel them, 
cut the Rind off behind, and fling them 
into clean Water; waſh them in two or 
three Waters, and then boil them in a 
little Water, with a good Quantity of 
Salr, a Bundle of Sweet-herbs, a little 
Roſemary, and all Manner of Spice. 
When they are well boiled, let them 
ſtand in the Liquor twenty-four Hours, 
and then pour the Liquor from them in 
a hot Cloth, to ſmother them a Day and 
a Night; and put in your Pickle, which 
you muſt make of White-wine and El- 
der Vinegar, all manner of Spice, Gin- 
ger, Horſe-radiſh, and Juice of Lemons. 
Put them into Pots, and lay an olled 
Paper over them, and ſo keep them for 
Uſe, Let them be ſtopt cloſe. . 


Hoa 


How to Improve Poor and Barren 


- G R OU ND. 


ALS ET the Ground be ever ſo poor and 
* -2arren, yet I think it is demon- 
ſtrable, that an Advantage may 
md made of it; and more-eſpe- 
_ cially if it be fortunately ſituated near 
a River, ſo that Water may be conveyed 
from thence to it, 
Let us then ſuppoſe this Ground, poor 
and harren as it is, to be in its Nature 
Clay, or Mud, or Gravel, or a Sand and 
Gravel. 
If a Clay, or Mud, If it be a. Clay, 
then dig a Pond in the Shape of the 
Figure 7. Let the Length be fixty Yards, 
> the Upper-part twenty, and in 
Breadth let it be ten Yards wide. 1 
Pond of theſe Dimenſions will be capa- 
ble of holding and maintaining twenty 
Dozen Brace of e Carp; and 


when 


—— ee . „ . , 


1 
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when it comes to be over-ſtock'd, Z 
muſt be drained, and the young Carp z 7 
taken out and put into a Horſe-pond, 


and afterwards removed into another 
Pond. But the better to ſecure the Carp 


from Poachers, and Fhieves, who, with 
their Caſting-nets, rob Ponds in the 
Night-time, I would adviſe to have the 
Pond dug after the following Manner, 
and ſuch Methods uſed as 1 ſhall here 
lay down : © = 
"Let the Ends and Sides of the Pond be 
tug ſhelving, and the Declivity to be a 
Yard and a half; and round about, as 
cloſe as conveniently. may be, let it be 
ailed. From the Bottom of the Decli- 
vity, throughout the whole Pond, I 
would adviſe that the Depth ſhould be 
ſix Foot, except in the very Middle of 
the Pond, where, in difterent Places, large 
Holes ſhould be dug, at leaſt eight Foot 


Ideep; and herein let the Stumps or 


Trunks of Trees (ſtuck with Tenter- 


hooks or old Nails) and as full of Branches 
s poſſible be caſt in: This will be of 
double Advantage ; for it will not only 
be a Means to ſecure your Fiſh from 
Thieves, but it will likewiſe preſerve | 


them 
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them from the Inclemency of the Win- 

ter. Stakes alſo may be placed under 

Water, ſtuck with Tenter-hooks and 

old Nails. : 

It would be of great Benefit to the 

Fiſh, if they are fed twice or thrice a 

Week with Wheat or Barley ſodden, or 
with ſtale Bread ſoaked in Water. and 
worked up with Bran, and ſo made into 

Balls, placing ſmall Pebble-ſtones in the 

Middle, that they may fink to the Bot- 

tom ; or, throw in Garden-worms. 

1 know there are many who take great 
Delight in feeding Fiſh in their Ponds; 
but being ignorant of the Manner or 
Place of Feeding, they generally feed 
them for thoſe who make Spoil of them 
in the Night- time. 

Fiſh are apt to frequent the Places 
where they ofteneſt find Food; and there- 
fore it is a great Error to feed them near 
the Shore; for their Food ſhould be caſt 

nanto the deepeſt and remoteſt Places. 

This Method of Feeding Fiſh near the 

Sides of the Pond, is the ſame which is 
practiſed by Night-robbers, who drawing 
the Fiſh thither, have the better Oppor- 
tunity of covering them with their Nets. 
I muß 


| 
1 
l 
| 
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3 muſt confeſs, I know not any better 
Way to prevent Ponds from being rob- 
bed, than by having them made after the 
| fame Manner, and following the ſame _ 
Directions as to Staking, Sc. which : 
have here laid down. 
Though Carp will thrive * cloſe 
| Ponds, yet I would rather adviſe to have 
a running Water conveyed into Ponds ; 
and one Carp fed in one of theſe laſt- 
mentioned Places, is worth two of the 
other. The former taſte of the Clay; 
but if the Ground be a Clay and Gra- 
vel, and running Water be conſtantly 
conveyed into it, the Carp that are here 
taken, will eat very near as ſweet, and 
bring as good a Price as River Carp. 

It may be objected, That it will coſt a 
Sum of Money to make ſuch a Pond, and 
to ſtore it well, I agree that it will: And 
what then ? Will not the Produce an- 
ſwer the Expence ? or rather, Will it not 
anſwer ſeven-fold ? Suppoſe that one 


hundred Pounds be laid out in ſuch a 


Pond as I have deſcribed, and that no 
Return of Principal or Intereſt ſhould be 

made for three Years ; yet I hope, that 
if it produces twenty Pounds a Year for 
every 
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every ſucceeding Year, wh ich, at a modeſt 


Computation, it the leaſt that may be ; 


I hope it will be a ſufficient Recompence | 


for the Money expended. 


But let us ſuppoſe the Price too great, 


and that a Pond may be made at a 


F cheaper Rate, and afford Plenty of Fiſh. 
Why then, if the Ground be Mud, I 
know not to what Uſe you can convert 


it, except it be to a Pond for Eels; and 


this will, in ſome meaſure, anſwef your 
_ Expectation. But how will you ſecure 
the Eels againſt thoſe who uſe Spears? 


The only Way I can propoſe, is, to bury 
- Hall Hurdles in ſeveral Parts of the 


Pond, wide enough for the Eels to work 
chemſelvs through, which Hurdles are to 
be faſten'd either with Wedges, or large 
Stones; and then, if your Pond is not 
deep, the Spear-men will go in, ſooner 


than loſe their Spears. 


Let us now ſuppoſe the Ground to be a 


fine Gravel, and Water be convey'd to run 


- thro" it without any Intermifhon ; What 
Sort of Pond muſt be made here! J Fan 
ſwer, Suppoſing this to be the Caſe, then 


I think nothing can be fo proper as a 


Trout Fond, which may be made in any 


Shape 


„ 
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Shap e or Form. But then ſeveral Things 
hows be obſerved in this Pond, which 
are not obſerved in 'any other : As for 
Inſtance ; 'Though it ought to be Naked, 
and the Trunks of Trees caſt into it, for 
the ſame Reaſons as before given; yet 
other Things peculiar to a T rout Pond are 
wanting. 5 
For the Water convey'd into ihe Pond, 
whether through a Pipe, or by a ſmall 
Channel, muſt fall from fuch an Height, 
that the 7; routs, when they leap, cannot 
reach: Nor is this all; for there muſt be 
a Sluice or Waſte-gate at the End of the 
Pond, to let out the Water as faſt as it 
runs into the Pond, otherwiſe it would 
ſoon be overflow'd, and all the Trout 
make their Eſcape : This Sluice may be 
punched with ſeveral ſmall Holes, large 
enough to let out a ſufficient Quantity of 
Water conſtantly, ' and yet not ſo large 
as to ſuffer any Trout to get out, Hay- 
ſeed alſo ought to be ſown at the Edges 
of the Pond, all round, which will pro- 
teck the Trout, when it ſhoots out, Tn” 
Heat of the n 

A Trout Pond ought to be well 5 ; 

and there is ſcarce any thing, as Bread, 


1 Worms, 
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Worms, Snails, Maggots, Se, but what 


they will eat. 

I would not be here thought to have 
given the regular Deſcription of a Trout 
Pond, which is not my Buſineſs at pre- 
fent ; for all my Aim is, to ſhew, that 
an Improvement may be made of poor 
Ground, by making Fiſh-ponds ; the 
Manner of which is ſubmitted to every 
Man' s Choice and Inclination. 

Upon ſecond Thoughts, and foraſmuch 
as moſt Country Gentlemen are willing to 
improve their barren Ground, and con- 
ſequently be deſirous to know how a 
Trout Pond ought to be made ; I will 
give them ſuch Inſtructions, which, if 


-  Tightly purſued, will anſwer their End 


E. -:  reſp-&; | 
I I have already Nee obſerved, 
RO that the Soil muſt be Gravel, or elſe 
SGravel and Sand; but all Gravel is by 
| much the beſt. It muſt alſo be in ſuch 
a Place where freſh Water may naturally 
run] 


to all Intents and Purpoſes : This I ſhall 
do, not in a ſpeculative Manner, as my 
bare Opinion only, or that, in all Proba- 

| bility, it may take; but Experience has 
tauglit me, that it will anſwer i in every 
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run into it conſtantly, or be brought hi- 


ther through Pipes, or by a Canal. 


Having pitch'd upon a convenient Spot 3 
of Ground, and ſuppoſing the Pond is to 
99 Square, or an Oblong, dig a Trench 
eight or ten Foot deep, and at leaſt three 
Foot from the Middle Part of the Pond ; 
which Trench will ſerve as a Moat to the 
other Part; and let the Surface of it be 


four Foot deeper than the Margin, or 


each Side or Ends of the Pond. The ; "j 


Trench or Moat muſt be dug perpendi- 


cular; and in the Bottom Hay the Stumps 9 
of Trees, at convenient Diſtances: But 
in the Middle Part of the Pond ſet fuch | 
Trees as will thrive beſt in the Water; þ 
and dig ſeveral Holes in it, if the Quan- | 
_ tity of Ground will allow it; and round | 
the Sides of the Pond, and at the Ends, 
if it be an Oblong, ſow Hay-ſeed. By 


theſe Means the Trouts will find Shel- 


ter from the ſcorching Sun-beams in the | 


Summer, and Places of Retreat to keep 


them warm from the Inclemency of a 
hard Winter : They will likewiſe be 
ſecure from the Nets of Poachers, and 
others who rob Fiſh-ponds by Night, and 


alſo from che many Artifices uſed by thoſe 
. T 
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who make Spoil of the Labour and In- 
dudry of honeſt Men. 


Fix a Wheel, made in the Form of a 


Wheel of a Water-mill, at that Part of 
the Pond where you deſign the Stream 


ſhall run into the Pond; and let it be ſo 


contrived, that this ſmall Wheel ſhall be 
at leaſt three Foot in Height from the 


| Surface of the Water in the Pond; and 


as it muſt be conſtantly going, order it 


ſo that the Stream ſhall turn it towards 


the Pond, For as Trouts delight in the 
| neweſt and freſheſt Water, ſo they will 
naturally get as near the Wheel 2d they 
poſſibly can; and the largeſt will riſe or 
leap up, to get into the little Canal. So that 
if the Wheel ſhould turn towards the 
Stream, the Lavers may throw them into 
it, or upon the Ground; and if the latter 


Z happens, they | muſt. inevitably periſh : 


But if the other Way, which I have 
| here laid down, be obſerved, then the 
Wheel will throw chem back again eo. 5 
1 the Pond. 4 


mn done of the Angles, or in any other | 
Part of that Side or End which is op- 
oppoſite to the Wheel, a Sluice muſt be 


made, in which many Holes muſt be 
bored, 
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bored, to let the Water run conſtantly 
out, after you have filled the Pond as full 
as you think proper; and if, you have 
another Sluice at a convenient Diſtance 
from the other, it will be ſo'much the 
better; and, upon ſecond T houghts, you 
will find it abſolutely neceſſary. For, 
though the Pond be all Gravel, yet, | 
when the Land-waters come down, after 
hard Rains, they will leave much Filth, 
Mud, and Dirt behind them; fo har. 
you will be obliged ro cleanſe your Pond. 
once in two Years at leaſt : And while 


that is doing, you muſt ſtop the Stream | 


above; and having drawn all the Water 
out of your Pond, reſerve as much as 
poſſible between the two Sluices, and 
put your Trouts in there. Be ſure to 
employ Hands enough in taking the Mud 
or Filth out of the Pond, that you may 
fill it again with Water, and put your 
Trouts in it. It would not be! improper 
if the Ground between the two Sluices 
were paled in, or hedged with white or 


black Thorn-trees: And if you plant | 


Willows on each Side or Ends of the 
Pond, and not let them grow above 
92 5 Foot high, they will not only be an 


K 3 Orna- 
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Ornament to the Place, but will ſhelter 
| I have already made mention of ſome _ 
Baits, which are to be caſt into the 
| Pond to to feed the Trouts : And when 
| TI named Worms, I would not be under- 
ſtood as if I intend all Sorts of Worms; 
for Garden-worms, Marſh, and Red- 
worms are the propereſt. There is a 
Worm with a blue Head, which Trouts 


will not touch, though they are ever ſo 


hungry; and ſhould large Quantities of 
theſe be thrown in, and the Pond be 
mall, they would turn to Corruption, 
and either make the Fiſh ſick, or totally 


| deſtroy them. Trouts will thrive exceed- 


ingly, if young Bleak, Arnnows, ſmall 
{ Dace, and Gudgeon be put into the Pond. 
for they are Fiſh of Prey, and delight to 

feed upon ſuch ſmall Fry. 1 
Thus I have ſhewn how you may be 


2 ſucceſsful in a Trout Pond; and I have 


not advanced any thing, but what I can 
! vouch to be true. In the ſame Manner 
you may make a Pond for Tench, Perch, 


Carp, and Flounders : But then, as Carp 


are great Breeders, you muſt take Care 
to prepare a Store Pond, and put the 
ow - | young 
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young Carp into it; otherwiſe your Breed. 
ing Pond will be over-ſtock'd, which 
will prevent the Growth of your Carp. 
And as to the Pond for Flounders, the Soil 
ought to be Sandy with a little Gravel, 
and the Sides muſt be dug ſnielving. 

| Now let us ſuppoſe that the Ground 
be a Sand and Gravel; then I would 
adviſe a Pond to be made, either with or 
without running Water, (though I muſt 
confeſs I ſhall always prefer the former ) 
and to be ſtored with Flounders. I will 
not ſay that theſe Sorts of Ponds are 
eommon ; but I will maintain they are 
very profitable; neither will I undertake | 
to draw a Draught, or Model, after 
which they are to be made: But ] will 
obſerve one Thing, that in every Pond 
there ought to be Sand-banks made, in 
which Places Flounders take great De- 
light, at proper Times, and without | 
which they will not thrive. | 
T o dig a Pond for this Sort of Fiſh, and 
to ſtore it well, will coſt but little Maney; | 
and I know, by Experience, that it will | 
produce at leaſt 40 per Cent. 
My Deſign, in theſe few Pages, is 
only to give ſome Hints towards what | 
RD K 4. | may | 
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may be done to the, Benefit and Satiſ- 
faction of thoſe who make the Experi- 
ment: And though I have mention'd 
ſome particular Fiſh to be put into 
Ponds, yet I would not be thought to 
exclude all others; for a Man is at Li- 
Liberty to Store his Ponds with what he 
pleaſes 3 though I am of Opinion, that he 
will not find any. others to anſwer his 
Expectation, except Perch and Tench; 
the former thrive beſt in running Water, 
and the latter in Ponds whoſe Waters 
VVV 
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Books Printed for A. Betteſworth 


and C. Hitch, at the Red Lyon 
in Pater- Noſter- Row. 


+ & HE Builder's Di#ionary ; or, 


Gentleman and Architect's Com- 
panion : Explaining not only the 


Terms of Art in all the ſeveral Parts of 


Architecture, but alſo containing the 


Theory and Practice of the various 
Branches thereof, requiſite to be known 
by Maſons, Carpenters, Foiners, Brick- 
layers, Plaiſterers, Painters, Glaziers, 
Smiths, Turners, Carvers, Statuaries, 
Plumbers, &c. Alſo neceſſary Problems 
in Arithmetic, Geometry, Mechanics, 
Perſpective, Hydraulics, and other Ma- 

thematical Sciences. Together with the 


Quantitics, Proportions, and Prices of 


all Kinds of Materials uſed in Building; 
with Directions for chuſing, preparing, 
and uſing them: The ſeveral Propor- 
portions of the Five Orders of Archi- 
tecture, and all their Members, accord- 
ing to Vitruvius, Palladio, Scamoxzi, 


Vignola, M. Le Clerc, &c. Being a 


Work of great Uſe, not only to Artifi- 
cers, but likewiſe to Gentlemen, and 


others, concerned in Building, &c. Faith- 


5 G fully 


Books Printed for Bettefworth and Hitch. 


fully digeſted from the moſt approved | 
Writers on theſe Subjects. With Rules 
for the Valuation of Houſes, and the 


Expence calculated for erecting any Fa- 


bric, Great or Small. 2 Vol. 8 vo. with 


Cuts. We have peruſed theſe tævo Volumes 
_ of The Builder's Dictionary, and do 


"think they contain a great deal of uſeful 
Knowledge in the Building Buſineſs, Ni- 


| cholas Hawkſmoor, John James, James 
s Gibbs. Price 1 


* Campanolegia Improv'd : Or, "lie - | 


Art of Ringing made eaſy, by plain and 
methodical Rules and Directions, where- 
by the ingenious Practitioner may, with 


a little Practice and Care, attain to the 
Knowiddas of Ringing all manner of 
Double, Treble, and Quadruple Changes, 
wh Variety of new Peals upon 5, 6, 
., 8, and g Bells. As alſo the Method | 
of calling Bobs for any Peal of Triples - | 

from 168 to 2520 (being the half Peal). 
Alſo for any Peal of Quadruples or Ca- 
tors from 324 to 840. The 3d Edition, 1 
corrected. Price 1 6 
z. The Compleat City and Country h 
Cook; ; or, Accompliſhed Houſewife: 
Containing ſeveral Hundred of the moſt 


222 d 


., " Printed for Bettefworth and Hitch. 


| approved Receipts in Cookery, Paſtry, 


Confectionary, Pickles, Cordials Pre- 
ſerving, Coſmetics, Syrups, Jellies, Eng- 


100 Wines, Sc. Illoſtrated with Forty- 


nine Copper Plates, directing the regu- 


lar placing the various, Diſhes on the 
Table, from one, to four or five Courſes. 
Alſo Bills of Fare, according to the ſeveral 


Seaſons for every Month of the Year. 


: Likewiſe the Horſe-ſhoe Table for the 
' Ladies, at the late Inſtalment at V. indfor ; 


the Lord-May or's Table; and other Hall 
Dinners in 4 City of 1 z with a | 


Fiſh Table, Sc. By Cbarles Carter, N 


lately Cook to bis Grace the Duke of : 


= 05 the Earl of Pontefratt, the Lord | 
Cornwallis, &c. To which is added, by 
way of Appendix, near two hundred 
the moſt approved Receipts in Phyſic 
and Surgery, for the Cure of the moſt 
common Diſeaſes incident to Families. 
| The Collection of a noble Lady deceaſed. | 
A Work deſigned for the Good, and | 


abſolutely Neceſlary for all F amilies. 


| price 45. 6d. 


4. Love of Fame, The Univerſal Paſ- 
| Gon : In ſeven Satires, By the Reverend 
Dr. max. 8vo. price 3s, 6 bn 
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